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irerlooking beautiful Lakę Champlain and the majestic 
\dirondack Mountains, Shelburne Bay Senior Living 
Community offers seniors a lifestyle that enhances your 
independence and gives you morę time to 
pursue all of the things in life you enjoy. From social 
and cultural activities to taking a stroił on our gracious 
walking paths to gardening in our raised garden beds, or 
even hiking in the nearby mountains, this wonderful 
new residential community combines the services, 
features and social atmosphere seniors enjoy with 
the quality of life that makes Shelburne Bay so special. 


For morę information on the active senior living lifestyle 
found at Shelburne Bay Senior Living please contact us 
at 802-985-9847. 



SENIOR LMNG COMMUNITY/ 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Vermont 05482 • 802 - 985-9847 
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Bear Fear: 1999 Ralph Nading Hill Literary Pńze Winner 
By Kathleen McKinley Fiarris; illustrated by Bonnie Christensen 
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The Wonderful World of Warren Kimble: 

Brandoris folk art phenomenon is delighted to be where he is 
By Yvonne Daley ; photographed by Kindra Clineff 
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first real road still casts its spell 
By Jon Vara ; photographed by Alden Pellett 
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Beyond Belief: In the 1870s, the Eddy family’s 
nightly seances bamboozled the gullible. Or did theyl 
By Joseph A. Citro; illustrated by Kathleen Kolb 
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Vermont's Two Most-Photographed Places 


The Picture Seen 'Round the World: A look at the Jenne Farm 
in Reading from both sides of the camera 
By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


WELCOME TO THE VlEw! Step right up 
to the hill above Peacham village 
By Liz Bisceglie 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 
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roBABLY every Vermonter has his or her fali rituals. I 
know I do. 

The seasonal change, though gradual, is so profound 
that I need some way to absorb it, to get acclimatized 
to the new reality: crisp fali days that make me puli on a 
sweater before I go outside, and evenings that are no longer an 
endless expanse of twilight and warmth but ąuite ąuickly turn 
dark. 

Light is definitely on the wane as the year turns toward Win¬ 
ter. Morning light comes later in fali, and fali sunlight is differ- 
ent from the hazy warm glow of summer — cooler, clearer, 
somehow morę eloąuent. Though, truth to tell, sunlight can be 
scarce. A lot of fali days are not only chilly, but cloudy as well. 

And so, sometime on one of those chilly fali afternoons, I 
build the first fire of the year. It's still too warm to use the 
woodstove, but for only a little work, the fireplace offers light 
and warmth and cheer. I split some wood — which doesn't pop 
open as snappily as it might at 20 below, but still allows me to 
heft and swing the axe and carry in an armload, tasks that give 
me a certain primordial pleasure. 

Then I stack the sticks of firewood, light them, sit bacie and 
watch the flames. Perhaps, if Pm feeling particularly self-indul- 
gent, I have a glass of winę. Summer's over ; fali has begun. 
Here's to the season. 

This time of year, I sometimes feel like a woodchuck, tight- 
ening up the burrow's storm Windows, eating morę (packing on 
my fali layer of fat!), making surę the chimney's clean and that 
there's plenty of road salt out in the garage. Chores, chores and 
morę chores. 

A fali foliage drive is my sneaky way to get out of that partic- 
ular rut. Elizabeth and I have a couple of well-worn backroad 
circuits we save for an afternoon when the leaves are at their 
height and the cider at its sweetest. 

Finally, late in the season, HI take a walk in the woods 
somewhere, to get a feel for trees without their leaves, plants 
brown and sere, the natural world banked and ready for what- 
ever may come. 

Ritual takes notę of something — in the case of fali, a recog- 
nition of profound change. These smali rituals are my way of 
understanding and appreciating the immense change that's 
taking place throughout Vermont — all the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, actually — right now. 
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Haskell Connection 

I found your Summer 1999 article 
"A Gem on the Linę" most interest- 
ing, and the accompanying pho- 
tographs brought the Haskell Free Li- 
brary and Opera House to life. Even 
before your Autumn 1993 piece on 
Memphremagog Country, at the 1974 
70th anniversary of the Haskell, the 
ąuestion came up, "Just who built this 
building?" The answer: My Civil War 
veteran grandfather, Nathan Allen 
Beach, then of Georgeville, Quebec, 
was the generał contractor. 

Family lorę has it that Grandpa chal- 
lenged the architect because in the 
plans the fire exits were inadeąuate — 
and because not all 500 seats had a 
stage view. "Why," insisted Grandpa, 
"would you ever go to any opera house 
if you couldn't see the action onstage?" 

The changes were madę. 

Ruth B. Illingworth 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania 

Route 5 

I was pleased by the photo of the 
Placey Farm in Newbury [Summer 
1999, pages 30-31]. Tve traveled by 
there many times. Saw a very similar 
photo [of the same place] once in a cal- 
endar. It was labeled "River Bend, Wis- 
consin." Is nothing sacred? 

James K. Aspden 
Chester 

In reading the Route 5 article, many 
memories of traveling to Newbury 
came back to me. My first trip was 
with my parents when I was three 
months old, many, many years prior to 
Interstate 91. Even though I now live 
in Missouri, I couldn't give up my Ver- 
mont heritage. Therefore, please find 
enclosed my check for an additional 
one-year subscription. 

Carolyn Beckwith Cromer 
Nevada, Missouri 

P.S. The "Vermont Morgan horse" 
[Summer 1999] was born in West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, named Fig¬ 
urę and brought to Vermont by its 
owner, teacher Justin Morgan. 

It’s true, Carolyn, the Morgan horse was 
a flatland transplant, but one that thrived 
in the Green Mountains! — Editor 

Town Clerks 

Congratulations on your article on 
Vermont town clerks [Spring 1999]. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę. ” 

Yermont Life 


We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Yermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont Life has been 
a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 



Lyman Orton, Proprietor 



“/find that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


A Visit You’ll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, 
and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Ext Hours: 9-6pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Ext Hours: 9-6pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIE ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1 - 802 - 362-8440 
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Why Did the }oke Cross the Road? 


P erhaps the oldest Ver- 
mont joke —at least we 
thought it was a Ver- 
mont joke — goes like this: 

Stranger: "How do I get to 
East Barnet [or Goshen or 
Pownal or anywhere else] ?" 

Farmer (after a long pause): 
"By gosh, you can't get there 
from here!" 

This humble attempt at 


There's a dialogue in that 
book that goes like this: 

Traveler: "Hey, you, how 
do I get to the Plattsburgh 
Ferry?" 

Vermonter: "If I was going 
to the Plattsburgh Ferry, I 
wouldn't start from here..." 

Close enough? At least it 
precedes the Marshall Dodge 
recording by four years. 



humor triggered a war of 
words between Vermont and 
Maine earlier this year after 
the joke turned up on Ver- 
mont's State Internet Web 
site identified as "a classic 
Vermont joke." 

Maine officials declared it 
theirs because Maine hu- 
morist Marshall Dodge used 
the linę on one of his "Bert 
and I" records in 1958. Next 
thing, said Maine officials, 
Vermont would be claiming 
there were lobsters in Lakę 
Champlain. 

Vermont replied that the 
earliest recorded use of the 
joke was in the 1954 book of 
one-liners Vermont Is Where 
You Find It by Keith Jennison. 


But Weston Cate Jr., a for- 
mer director of the Vermont 
Historical Society and a long- 
time savorer of country hu¬ 
mor, thinks both States may 
have legitimate claim to the 
old chestnut. 

"There are certain cate- 
gories of humorous state- 
ments that are universal," 
Cate said. "They can be 
placed wherever the tełler 
chooses to place them." 

Vermont humorist Danny 
Gore said the joke was so 
bad that it should never be 
told again in either State. 

"If Maine wants to lay 
claim to that one," Gore de¬ 
clared, "l'd like to sell them a 
co w." 



u/ ;: 


fhen Vermont Life did 
a "Best and Favorites" 
issue back in 1981 , 
phiotographer Clyde Smith 
listed CameFs Hump as his fa- 
vorite mountain. We now have 
confirmation that it is the 
favorite Vermont mountain ofothers, too. Ali five prelimi- 
nary designs for the Vermont quarter to be issued by the 
U.S. mint bear CameFs Hump's distinctive profile. The finał 
design will be chosen next year by Governor Howard Dean 
and the new quarter should be in circulation by 2001. 

Other items in the preliminary designs: a Morgan horse, 
sap buckets, a catamount and snowflakes. 


Our Favorite 
Mountain 


The Most Popular Places 




oY* ' 


lthough we say that 
the views we highlight 
in Reading (page 36) and 
Peacham (page 41) are the 
most-photographed in Ver- 
mont, that's just a guess, 
based on the many slides 
we review for Vermont Life 
publications. In case you 
wondered, here are some of 
the other most popular 
scenes. 


Wciits River 


The fence at Benningtoris 
Old First Church. 


i 

u 




East Peacham 


East Corinth 


ti 

c 
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Swann Song in 
St. Albans 

W hen we say that George 
Swann is a do-it-your- 
selfer, we mean it. 
George’s self-reliance, in fact, is 
going to carry him right up to 
the grave, and beyond. George 
has built his own casket. 

“I always wanted to have a 
box like they have on western 
buckboards,” headed for Boot 
Hill, he said. So George, who 
lives in St. Albans, checked with 
Brady and Levesque Funeral 
Home to make surę his project 
would meet all necessary 
requirements. He found some 
good white cedar, dried and 
planed it, puttogether his box 
and combined it with some 
comfy fabric he came across 
plus afeathertick he already 
had. Then he planned the 
funeral, up to and including the 
tellów Knights of Columbus who 
will carry the box. 

Total cost, including the in- 
scription “Built for George 
Swann by George Swann:” $32. 
We just hope he doesn’t need it 
anytime soon. 

Above: George Swann and bis 
handiwork. "Tm pretty proud 
of it," be said. 


A rcher Mayor [Summer 
1 996], author of the 
Joe Gunther detective novels, 
all of which take place pri- 
marily in Vermont, is getting 
some firsthand law enforce- 
ment experience as consta- 
ble in the Southern Vermont 
town of Newfane. 

Former Governor Madel- 
eine Kunin begins a stint this 
September as a fellow-in-res- 
idence at Middlebury Col¬ 
lege. Kunin, who resigned 
her post as U.S. ambassador 
to Switzerland as of August, 
will lecture and work with 
students in a variety of roles. 

Abenaki Chief Homer St. 
Francis [Autumn 1994] 
presided as a new Abenaki 
Tribal Headquarters was 
opened in the northwestern 
Vermont town of Swanton 
last spring. 

It was a big spring and 
summer for cinema in Ver- 
mont. Comedian Jim Carrey 
was in Chittenden County to 
film his newest movie, Me, 
Myselfand Irene, with Renee 
Zellweger. Harrison Ford 
planned to film the thriller 
What Lies Beneath with 
Michelle Pfeiffer, directed by 
Robert Zumeckis, in and 
around Addison County. 
Look for the Vermont loca- 
tions when the movies come 
out. Parts of Carrey's film 
were shot at the 
Williston Town Hall, 
the Daily Bread bak- 
ery in Richmond, 
and in Essex and 
Middlebury. 

West Wards- 
boro's Pat 
Danahy has the 
reputation of being 
perhaps the first per¬ 
son to cut ski turns 
on Mount Pisgah 
(now Mount Snów) i 
in West Dover, a 
feat he performed in 
1 953. Danahy also 
met Mount Snów 


Racing at LeMans 

Lemans, France, and iłs famous 24-hour Endurance Race seem a long way 
from the tiny Windsor County village of Chester, but two talented Vermonters 
have proved that you can get there from here. Kelly Arrison and his son 
Tim Arrison of Heads Up Motorsports led the mechanical team for a sleek 
red race car driven at last June's LeMans by racing legend Yojiro Terada and 
sponsored by AM/PM, a West Coast convenience storę chain. The Arrisons 
built the prototype LMP 99 racer from the ground up for a total cost of about 
$498,000 and were at the race to service it. Although Terada's car was side- 
lined when its 620-horsepower engine — which the Arrisons did not build 
— blew, the car hit speeds of up to 208 mph on the straightaways. Kelly Ar¬ 
rison has served as crew chief or a crew member for nine Indianapolis 500 
races. In addition to crew work, Tim Arrison is building a career as a driver. 

The Arrisons also led Ter- 
ada's crew at this year's 
Sebringl 2-hour race in 
Florida.— David Nelson 


The race car that 
went from Chester 
to LeMans. 


founder Walter Schoen- 
knecht on that same trip, be- 
gan working for the resort 
when it opened the next year 
and has worked for it off and 
on ever sińce. Last spring 
Mount Snów marked 
Danahy's dedication by nam- 
ing a new trail, Pat's 
Pitch, for him. 
Danahy, 75, was 
among the first to 
sample the new trail. 

A marble sculpture 
by Williston sculptor 
Richard Erdman has 
been awarded to for¬ 
mer German 
Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. 

Kohl received 
the abstract sculpture from 
the EastWest Institute 
as its "European 
Statesman of the 
Decade." The 


dent George Bush and for¬ 
mer Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. 

When Photographer S. 
Michael Bisceglie covered 
the town of Arlington (page 

Arlington's Roi/ Crofut and 
Marjorie Bmsh. 


1 


J sculpture, which 
w symbolizes the 
^ bridging of East and 
West, was presented 
to Kohl by former Presi- 

Richard Erdman's 
intemational sculpture. 


S. Michael Bisceglie 

44) he stopped by the Nor¬ 
man Rockwell Exhibit and 
Gift Shop to photograph Mar¬ 
jorie Brush and Roy Crofut. 
Marjorie, 90, holds the paint- 
ing "The Country Doctor," for 
which she and her husband 
and children were models in 
1947. Roy, 75, holds "Flow¬ 
ers in Tender Bloom" from 
the "Four Ages of Love" cal- 


endar, for which he posed in 
1950. Both employ their expe- 
riences as guides at the exhibit, 
which is open daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. For information, 
cali (802) 375-6423 or (888) 
781-8357. 
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For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-802-985-9400 

Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, Vermont 05482 Opportunity 


Deerfield Village Furniture 

i8th & 19TH Century Designs 


VlSIT OUR TWO 

Vermont 

SHOWROOMS 

166 South Main 
Stowe 05672 
802 253-5251 

(X* 

US Route 2 
Danville 05828 
802 684-2156 


C alt Jor our 
catalog: 
802 684-2156 


World-Class Furniture 
Handcrafted in Northern Yermont 
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Vermont's Only 
Life Care Retirement 
Community 

• Picturesąue Natural Setting 

• Hiking and Walking Trails 
on 135 acres 

• Time to Pursue your Interests 

• New Friendships 

• On-site Long Term Health Care 

• A Gift to your Children 


Residents enjoy a scenie bike ride in the 
Wake Robin community. 
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Thomas Chittenden 
Arrives at the State House 

I t took 200 years, but there's finally 
a statuę honoring Thomas Chitten¬ 
den at the Vermont State House. 
Chittenden was Vermont's first and 
longest-serving governor and a notable 
man in his own right. Why the long 
delay? 

According to Vermont historian and 
University of Vermont Professor Emer- 
itus Samuel Hand, it's because Chit¬ 
tenden was early Vermont's "greatest 
overachiever. ,/ Chittenden was proba- 
bly close to illiterate, according to 
Hand and other experts in Vermont 
history, but he was tremendously pop¬ 
ular, and he had an instinctive sense of 
right and wrong, plus an enormous 
amount of political sawy. 

"He was an instinctively astute de- 
cision maker," said Hand as the new 
statuę of Chittenden was unveiled in a 
smali garden adjacent to the west wing 
of the State House in Montpelier. 
"That's the highest compliment you 
can pay any political leader." 

Chittenden led Vermont from the 
days of the Revolution through its 
time as an independent republic and 
into its early years of statehood. He 
was governor from 1787 until 1797, 
with a one-year hiatus, when the legis- 
lature tumed him out of office after ru- 
mors surfaced that he had been in- 
volved in a shady real estate deal. 

Chittenden was returned to office in 
1790, after the rumors were proved 
false. 

"So you see," said Hand, "in poli- 
tics, there's really nothing new." 

Sherburne Is Killington 

F or the first time in morę than 50 
years, a Vermont town has 
changed its name. 

At its regular town meeting, citizens 
of Sherburne decided that they wanted 
their town to be known henceforth as 
Killington. The vote was 197 to 51. 
Not long after that, the State legisla- 
ture and Governor Howard Dean ap- 
proved it. 

Killington ski resort, located on and 
around Vermont's second-highest 
mountain, Killington Peak, is the 
largest business in the area, and most 
people and businesses there have re- 
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ferred to their home address as Killing- 
ton for a long time. 

In fact, the town was chartered as 
Killington in 1761, but the name was 
changed to Sherbume in 1800 to honor 
Colonel Benjamin Sherburne, one of 
the town's original grantees. The 
town's first name may have come from 
the English town of Killington. 

The last time a Vermont town 
changed its name was in 1937 when 
Fullum officially became Dummer- 
ston, although it had actually been 
called Dummerston by its residents 
for the previous 150 years. 

Awards lor VL 

V ermont Life won five awards in 
the 1999 International Regional 
Magazine Association competi- 

tion: 

• a silver award in the reader service 
category for "Best Birding," an article 
by Bryan Pfeiffer in the Spring 1998 is- 
sue that focused on some of the best 
places in Vermont to see birds. 

• a bronze award for best art direc- 
tion for a magazine with advertising 
for the design work of its art director, 
Jan Lowry Hubbard of Crocodile Stu¬ 
dio in Williston. 

• a bronze award for feature photog- 
raphy for Alden Pellett's coverage of 
the Goodrich family of Cabot in the 
Spring 1998 issue of the magazine. 

Vermont Life also won two awards 
of merit, one for best cover for Alden 
Pellett's photo of a snowboarder 
hurtling off a rocky outcropping on 
Mount Mansfield [Winter 1998] and 
one for best essay for Roderick Bates's 
"Straightening Nails," [Winter 1998]. 

So Long, Fred Sullivan 

F red Sullivan, Vermont Life 's busi¬ 
ness manager for 28 years, retired 
this past spring. Fred brought to 
his job a wealth of experience — in- 
cluding having owned and operated an 
inn in Stowe — and the kind of ąuiet, 
skilled ways that got things done. Dur- 
ing Fred's time at VL, the magazine 
saw its greatest growth, and Fred was 
part of that, always making surę that 
the financial ship was in order. We'll 
miss Fred. His friends at Vermont Life 
and the many business people he got 
to know during his tenure wish him 
well. zCfr 




Iways have to go outside 
the wide open spaces. 


The Artisans of Post &Beam. 


Box 1500, VL16, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 

www.timberpeg.com 


Dealer Inąuiries Iiwited. 
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Von Bargen’s 


1 8kt, 1 4 k t gold 
or sterling silver 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT 

1-800-841-8820 
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TIMBERPEG 


What kind of new home do you see 
yourself in? Traditional or contempo- 
rary; large or smali; a rambling family 
place, secluded vacation getaway or cozy 
retirement retreat? 

Timberpeg's exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect 
home. Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look 
at. Superbly designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, it's as easy 
as can be. 

Here's how to begin. Just cali or write 
for our $15 design portfolio. (VISA~ and 
MasterCard® accepted) 
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Fine Windsor Chairs 

RR 1, BOX 223 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.sover.net/~windsor/index.html 

802-2Ó3-5217 

Cali or writefor brochure 


Madę by 
traditional 
methods 
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Contiibutors 


P EOPLE ALWAYS TALK about hoW 
interconnected Vermont and Ver- 
monters are. If one Vermonter 
doesn't know another, the theory goes, 
he or she certainly lcnows someone 
that person lcnows. It's just part of the 
fabric of life in a State with a mere 
560,000 residents. 

Putting together this issue of Ver- 
mont Life, we had a good example of 
that phenomenon, several, in fact. 

Artist Kathleen Kolb, whose water- 
color graces the opening of Joe Citro's 
story about Chittenden's strange Eddy 
family (page 70), lives in Lincoln. To 
produce the Eddy illustration, she was 
working with our art director, Jan 
Lowry Hubbard, whose office is about 
35 miles away in Williston. But there 
was a problem: Kathleen had to make 
a trip out of State to visit an ill family 
member and had to do the drawing on 
a tight Schedule. 

Faxing rough drawings to Jan in 
Williston would help, but Kathleen 
had no fax. A neighbor, Chris Boh- 
jalian, a novelist who finds the time to 
review books and write articles for us, 
offered his fax. Jan received the faxed 
drawings, madę comments, and artist 
and art director were on to the next 
step: how to get the illustration itself 
back to Jan ąuickly for her review. 


Was there anyone in Lincoln who 
went to Burlington or Williston regu- 
larly? Yep. Roger Rood works for Hub¬ 
bard Construction Inc., Jan's hus- 
band's company, in the same building 
where Jan works. Roger stopped by 
Kathleen's at 6 a.m. on his way to 
work, popped the tubę containing the 
drawing into the saddlebags on his 
motorcycle and dropped it at Jan's of¬ 
fice shortly thereafter. Jan reviewed it, 
she and Kathleen conferred by phone, 
and the painting went back to Kath¬ 
leen via motorcycle so she could add a 
bit morę detail in the spirit's face. 
Then the finał illustration went back 
into the saddlebags the next day and 
back to Jan. 

If Roger's name sounds familiar, it 
might be because his father, naturalist 
and writer Ron Rood, has written 
many articles for Vermont Life over 
the years. 

One morę local connection: When 
Kathleen needed models for the pic- 
ture in a hurry, she baked a pie and 
asked some of her Lincoln neighbors 
to stop in to help, and to bring any 
19th century clothing they might have. 
So if anyone in the illustration looks 
familiar, maybe you have a Vermont 
connection to this project, too. You 
wouldn't be alone! 


Artist Kathleen Kolb and neighbor Roger Rood with the motorcycle that 
brought you the art on pages 70-71 ofthis issue. 





























TMtMa^L 


Ifthe closestyouve ever been to Vermont is apint of creamy goodness, youre missing out on a greatgetaway. And 
the best way to get there and see it is front the comfort of Amtrak y sVermonter or Ethan Allen Express. Stop and 
visit Woodstock, one of the prettiest smali towns in America. Or mili around in Quechee y a National Historie Mili 
Village. Care for a bite? Hop off the Ethan Allen Express to fly fish in the Battenkill River. Better yet y take the 
Vermonter to Montpelier for delectable cuisine at the Culinary Institute. In winter ; ski Killington or Pico in 
nearby Rutland. And when it gets warmer, hike and bike through the Green Mountains. Amtrak now has baggage 
service for bikes> skis and snowboard eąuipment. And dont forget the beautiful HHMB9 
waterfront in Burlington. Most of all y make surę to cali 1.800. USA. RA IL 
uBUSUlfeŁ for reservations and information. www.northeast.amtrak.com/bestbuys 
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Cairying on with Caniages 

By Kathleen Burge 
Photographed by James P. Blair 



F red Merriam Jr.'s car- 
riage shop is a jarring 
sight: a modern garage 
whose asphalt driveway 
is jammed with old carriages. 

And Merriam isn't the nostalgie 
old-timer you'd expect to find in- 
side. True, he's a fifth-generation 
Vermonter, and he's lived here 
most of his life. But at 29, he's 
morę Generation X than senior 
Citizen. He may study the Gilded 
Age, but he was born in the Age 
of Aąuarius. 

Merriam, who runs Acme Car- 
riage Works in Bridgewater with 
his wife, Sarah, has ąuickly madę 
a name for himself as a builder 
and restorer of old carriages and 
sleighs. Last year, he madę about 
30 new carriages and restored or 
repaired well over 100. He has so 
much work that there's an 18- 
month backlog on restorations. A mu- 
seum in Boston is talking to him about 
restoring an old paddy wagon. His cus- 
tomers, including the president of Ca- 
ble News NetWork, come from all 
over the country, and many stumble 
upon his shop as they drive along 
Route 4. 

Merriam came to the carriage busi¬ 
ness circuitously. After high school, 
he attended a cooking school in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, long enough to 
know he didn't want to be a chef. He 
headed to California and worked for a 
while on a horse ranch. Eventually, he 
madę his way back to Vermont, where 
he took up the family trade he had 


H o w to Go 


The Acme Carriage Works is on 
Route 4 in Bridgewater about 10 
miles west of Woodstock in central 
Vermont. There are always dozens 
of completed carriages around to 
see and others in the process ofcon- 
struction or restoration. The shop 
sells everything needed for carriage 
driving, from liats and harnesses to 
lap robes and lamps. Acme Carriage 
Works is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily. For information, cali (802) 
672-4114. 


once been convinced he'd leave 
behind: woodworking. When he 
married a woman who loves car¬ 
riages and driving horses, he, 
too, caught the bug. He already 
knew about horses and he was 
drawn to the simplicity of car¬ 
riages. 

"I was never good at working 
on cars," he said. "Carriages 
came lcind of natural. It was just 
the fact that it was simple. There 
are so many complex things 
nowadays and a carriage was just 
such a simple thing that gave 
everybody so much pleasure. 
You moved slow down the road. 
You weren't in a hurry." 

Merriam began tinkering with 
carriages in his garage, adding 
carriage repairs to his woodwork¬ 
ing business. Five years ago, he 
had too many orders and too lit- 
tle space, so he rented two bays at a 
garage on Route 4 in Bridgewater. 
Eventually, he took over the entire 
garage. For a time, he had to pump gas, 
too, because the gas company's con- 
tract with the garage had not yet ex- 
pired. 

MerrianTs wife, Sarah, got her first 
horse when she was nine, a feisty pony 
named Pepsi, and soon was driving a 
neighbor's governess cart. Now she 
runs the storę, which sells sleigh bells, 
harnesses and other horse parapherna- 
lia in the front office of the garage 
where her husband works. 

The most popular vehicles that cus- 
tomers buy are two-wheeled carts, the 
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WARREN KIMBLE 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 



“The American Farm” signed by the artist, $50 


“America’s Best Known Living Folk Artist” 


Visit the Studio and Gallery of Warren Kimble, in 
Brandon, Vermont for a large selection of Warren 
Kimble products, original paintings, and signed prints. 

Summer/Fall Hours: M - F, 9am - 5pm, Weekends lOam - 4pm 
From Brandon center, take Route 73 East 1.25 miles, thru the Sharp curve, 
and take the next right. You are now facing the Gallery & Studio. 

1 - 800 -WKIMBLE www. warrenkimble.com 
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MCKERNON 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 


Brandon, Yermont 


(888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.mckernongroup.com 
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least expensive and easiest carriages to 
use. MerrianTs start at $1,400. 

"Come May, everyone's looking for 
a two-wheel road cart," Merriam said. 
"They want to go pleasure driving, 
they want to train their horse, get it in 
shape." 

He also gets a lot of reąuests for 
four-wheeled carts used in driving 
competitions. In the fali, sleighs are in 
demand. Used two-person sleighs start 
at $400; MerrianTs new sleighs begin 
at $1,600. Then, for all vehicles, there 
are the extras. "I've done cupholders 
on the dash, mirrors on the side, racks 
on the back for people's dogs," he said. 
"It's incredible what people will put 
on these." 

Building a carriage from scratch is 
an intimate process. Merriam has 
learned to size up his customers, not- 
ing their height, the length of their 
legs. Since he customizes the carriages 
he builds, he measures his clients to 
make surę the carriage fits them. 

Last year, Barbara Estey asked Mer¬ 
riam to build her a two-wheel cart 
mainly for pleasure driving on the dirt 
roads near her house in South Spring- 
field. She already had an old show cart, 
but it was too Iow for her horse. Mer¬ 
rianTs cart, she said, is a much better 
fit. Tt's just elegant," she said. "You 
sit up high. You can see where you're 
going. I just feel like the King of En- 
gland." 

But her venture with the new cart 
got off to a bad start. The first day she 
used it, a bicyclist spooked her horse, 
which ran the carriage into a stone 
wali. Estey and the horse were okay, 
but one of the carriage's shafts was 
broken. She returned the cart to Mer¬ 
riam for repairs. "He had said, Take it 
home and put the first scratch on it/ " 
she recalls. "When I brought it back, 
he said, T didn't mean that big a 
scratch! 7 " 

Another customer, Catherine Lind- 
say, came to Merriam with a ąuandary: 
Could he design a carriage for her that 
was also comfortable for her daughter, 
now 11, and her elderly friends and rel- 
atives? Although Lindsay had ridden 
sińce she was a child, she learned to 
drive horses when her daughter, Fiona, 
was 2. "It's very sociable," she said. "I 
love driving with other people. It's a 
way of sharing the experience of the 
enjoyment of the horse with someone 
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who would otherwise not have it." 

Lindsay and Merriam went back and 
forth on the design, and she's elated 
with the result. Merriam built a fold- 
up passenger seat that allows passen- 
gers to climb directly into the seat 
from behind rather than having to 
skirt the wheels as they enter. He 
madę two dashes: one of wood for daily 
use and one of patent leather for 
shows. And sińce Lindsay planned to 
drive her Norwegian fjordhorse, Kila 
Grani, and the carriage on her hilltop 
farm in South Strafford, he added brush 
guards to keep trees and brush from 
getting caught between the wheels and 
the bench. "I absolutely love the cart," 
Lindsay said. "The stallion loves it. He 
moves beautifully. My daughter and 
my aged friends love it." 

Designing a carriage is an art, she 
said. If the horse bears too much 
weight, his energy evaporates. The ve- 
hicle must blend the needs of the dri- 
vers, the horse and the terrain. "I think 
the most important thing about Fred is 
how much I enjoyed the interaction in 
doing the design," said Lindsay, who 
has a graduate degree from the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. "It's 
a very pleasurable act to design some- 
thing with somebody who's good." 

Carriages are as old as the wheel; 
Romans used them in chariot races. In 
this country, carriages were imported 
from England and France in the early 
18th century and manufactured here 
beginning in 1740. By 1880, the United 
States led the world in producing 
horse-drawn vehicles. The industry 
peaked in 1905, when 8,000 American 
builders madę 930,000 vehicles. But 
the invention of the automobile put a 
ąuick end to the business, and by the 
end of World War I almost nobody 
madę them. Most of the historie car¬ 
riages Merriam sees were built be¬ 
tween 1890 and 1910. 

Much of what he knows about car¬ 
riages, he taught himself. He collects 
old copies of The Hub, a newsletter 
printed during the peak of the carriage 
business. And he's learned a lot from 
old catalogs. "A company will say, 
'our wheels are put together in this 
procedurę and this makes them the 
best,' " he said. "You learn right there 
the procedurę." The most difficult part 
is creating the S-shaped dash distinc- 
tive to many carriages and sleighs. 


Missed the 
Monets in 
Boston? 

Visit the 

Shelburne Museum 

Discover the works of Monet, Manet and Degas in the re-created, 
elegant setting of the Park Avenue apartment of Electra Fiavemeyer 
Webb, Shelburne s founder. View some of the world s greatest 
masterworks blended with the charm and warmth of English 
paneling, Tiffany furnishings, and pastels by Mary Cassatt. 

Shelburne Museum is also home to one of the great collections 
of folk, fine and decorative art from Americas past. Spend a 
day—or two—strolling among its rich collections of Americana, 
historie buildings and 45 beautifully landscaped acres. 



Monet—and morę — at Shelburne Museum. 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, US Route 7, Shelburne, 
Vermont 05482. Web site address: www.shelburnemuseum.org 
Accommodations for people with disabilities are possible. 

For morę information cali 802/985-3346. 



Shelburne Museum 
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The Workshop Storę 

Handmade Pottery, Furniture, & Wooden Accessories 

Located in The Mili, Bridgewater, Vermont (5 miles West of Woodstock, on Route 4) 

Open Daily 10 am - 6 pm 802 672 5175 www.shack.letonfurniture.com 
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WILL MOSES 


WILL MOSES 

The Old Hills of Yermont 



“The Old Hills of Vermont” puzzle 1,000 pieces Finished size 24" x 30" 

Enjoy the Vermont of yesteryear as it comes to life in 
this charming puzzle by renowned folk artist Will Moses! 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT ... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 
Visit us on the web@www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 
F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 
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Merriam had learned how to steam- 
bend wood in his days as a cabinet 
maker. Rather than using a modern 
steam box, he does it the old-fashioned 
way: He puts the wood for the dash in 
a box, filling it with steam from water 
boiled in an old kerosene heater. The 
wood, he said, gets as soft as a noodle. 

Almost every day, people phone 
Merriam, asking him to look at their 
old carriages and sleighs. He's seen 
barns filled with 40 or morę. "There's 
people who cali me who have 150 
years worth of carriages stored in their 
barn, ,/ he said. "Their dad used them. 
Their grandfather used them. And 
then they used them when they were 
kids." 

Sometimes the carriages are in such 
bad shape that little can be salvaged. 
On a warm day last fali, he worked 
outside on an old carriage that had just 
come in. The dash was so rotten that 
Merriam could puli it apart by hand. 
Most of the wood he took home for 
kindling. He saved the metal parts for 
reuse. He also buys parts from a few 
modern-day manufacturers like the 
Amish in Pennsylvania and Ohio. "I 
think the Amish are probably the best 
source of carriage supplies and materi- 
als because they actually use them and 
they have to make them functional," 
he said. "You know that you're going 
to be safe in them." 

Last year, he bought a sleigh that is 
believed to be the childhood sleigh of 
the designer Louis Comfort Tiffany. 
The omately painted Victorian sleigh 
is so tiny that Merriam speculated that 
a dog, or an adult, would have pulled 
the young boy. A leather strap across 
the front was designed to keep the 
child from flying out. 

For Merriam, such connections with 
another era are one of the prime re- 
wards of his business. When he works 
on a carriage, he knows he is touching 
the same wood the carriagemakers 
touched a century ago. His wife likes 
to see a wom-out carriage transformed. 
"It's brought back to life the way it 
was when it left the factory," she said. 
"That's what I love about this busi¬ 
ness the most — when you restore 
something to its former glory." 


Kathleen Burge lives in Norwich. James P. 
Blair is a former National Geographic pho- 
tographer who lives in Middlebury. 
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106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


So. Yermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


YERMONT 


ART1SAN 


designs 


Keene Trading Posl & Norlh Country Taxidermy 


ARTISANS’ 

HAND 


Ve rmont crafts. 
From the playful 
to the poetic. 

89 Main Street at City Center 

Montpelier, Vermont 
Mon. - Sat. 10:00 - 5:30 / Sun. 12:00 - 4:00 
802-229-9492 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 250 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers & 
lighting fixtures, antler furniture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 
Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 
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Visit 

www.yermontcrafts.com 
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P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 
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Gustom Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 


By Appointment or Chance 


www.vermontcrafts.com is the most compre- 
hensive Web Site with information on over 
300 of Vermont’s finest artisans. Discover the 
depth of talent in Vermont with artisans work- 
ing with glass, pottery, paper, fabric, metal, 
clay and morę! 


Or, send $3 postage and handling to 
Vermont Crafts Council for the most 
recent copy of the 52-page 
Vermont Crafts Guide . 
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Vermont Crafls Council 
P.O. Box 958, 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
Ph: 802-225-5580 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


Attention 
Craft Producers 

Each issue of Vermont Life is bought by 
85,000 people 

Each copy is read by 2.7 people* 

W/ That’s 230,000 readers! 

62% report buying Vennont crafts* 

That’s over 142,000 Vermont crafts buyers! 

*Source: Research USA 

Showcase your products in Vermont Life 

VennontLife 

Advertising Department (802) 877-2262 

We Reach Your Prospects Where They Live 


The Bowl Mili • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 


Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 
8am - 3pm 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 

9AM - 5pm 

Internet: 

www.bowlmill.com 
“secure on-line shoppinf * 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 


H the 
J turnpike 
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■ pottery in ihe oriental 
■ tradition for food,flower 
and conłemplation 

Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Vermont 05344 

802-254-2168/ejnail: tpkrd@sover.net/Web sile www.vermontcrafts.com/members/wright.hłml 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 8 

It was my good fortunę to spend 
each summer between 1932 and 1947 
at my family's vacation home on 
Route 30 about a half mile northwest 
of Townshend yillage. I have happy 
memories of hanging out at Phillips 
General Storę and observing Ray 
Phillips performing his many duties as 
town clerk. Both Ray and his son Gor¬ 
don, who succeeded him as clerk, were 
ombudsmen long before that word be- 
came familiar to us. 

It is unfortunate that people in other 
parts of our country do not have an ap- 
preciation of Vermont's long tradition 
of strong local government. 

Mary Sullivan Hanley 
Seattle, Washington 

Thanlc you and Vermont Life for the 
great article on town clerks of which I 
was one of those interviewed. There 
was, however, an error in the article 
about the number of years I have 
served in this capacity. I was elected as 
a lister in 1983 and started serving as a 
town officer then. I became town clerk 
in 1994 after Mary Davis decided to re- 
tire from 12 years as clerk. She did a 
fine job and deserves credit for it. 

Clyde A. Jenne, town clerk 
Hartland 

Tribute to Perry Merrill 

After graduating from Penn State 
Forestry School in 1937, it was diffi- 
cult to find work; sonie people thought 
if you had to go to school to learn to 
cut a tree you could not be too smart! 

So, when I got a cali from the State 
forester, Perry Merrill [Spring 1999], I 
got to Montpelier as fast as my old 
1929 Whippet could go (est. 38 mph). 

Perry asked me a lot of ąuestions 
and finally said the Forestry Depart¬ 
ment could use me. I was to go to the 
Shrewsbury State Park near Plymouth 
and have charge of 2,000 acres of land, 
take care of a park pienie area and cut 
a trail from Shrewsbury Mountain to 
Pico and Killington. It sounded like a 
pretty big job to me! 

I was to get $35 a week, every two 
weeks. I looked a little crestfallen, so 
Perry added that I would have a house 
to live in at no charge. He neglected to 
say the house was infested with porcu- 
pines! I conąuered this problem! I 
must have done OK because I was pro- 


moted to county forester in Orleans 
County near my home. 

The procedurę was this: About once 
a month there would be a tap on my 
door about 5 p.m. and in would walk 
Perry with his overnight satchel. He 
would visit with us a bit and look at 
his watch and say "What time do you 
follcs eat supper?" Weil, we ate darń 
soon after that. 

After supper we listened to the news 
with Walter Winchell, and Perry would 
retire to our bacie bedroom, which we 
cali Perry's. 

One time shortly after Perry came in 
and sat down, my young son Charlie, 
5, burst into the room yelling to his 
mother that a goat was eating her 
strawberry patch. We all hustled out 
(Perry hung back) and surę enough 
there was a hungry billy goat hitched 
to the back of a new black State car on 
a long ropę. Now I expected my wife 
to blow her stack, but a ąuick glance 
at Perry and that was that. 

As I walked back by the big black 
Hudson, it was plain to see that the 
billy goat had the back seat to himself. 

In my opinion, he was probably the 
only goat to have the back seat of a 
State car all to himself with a State 
forester for a chauffeur. 

Perry Merrill was a good friend of 
minę and a good friend of Vermont's 
forests. 

Warren "Jersey" Drown 
Newport 

We wrote about Mr. Drown and his work 
to reclaim the Clyde River in our Autumn 
1998 issue. — Editor 

Marathon Memories 

During a break from my New York 
City law practice, I took a stroił to the 
local newsstand, where I viewed a 
copy of your Spring 1999 issue. Upon 
glancing at the table of contents, who 
do I see grinning at me? Nonę other 
than the apple of my eye, my daughter 
Libby, holding the family's official 
"Go Daddy Go!" marathon banner. 
Imagine my surprise! Reading the arti¬ 
cle by Stacey Chase reminded me of 
the intense fun I had that day. Seeing 
Libby's picture reminded me of how 
wonderful it was to have a special fan 
in attendance. 

Steve Lazare 

New York, New York 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: vtlife@life.state.vt.us 
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Handmade Traditional Tallcase and Bracket Clocks 



j/brkingon 
commission, 
DauidPound 
will design 
and craft 
yourclock 
with intricate 
woodueneer 
mrąuetry 
and enamel 
painting 
techniques. 


3458 West Hill Road, Stowe, Vermont 05672 
Phone: (802) 253*7601 e-mail: dmpound@together.net 
Website: http://www.davidpoundclocks.com 
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SCULPTOR 


Kinetic sculpture 
that comes alive 
in the 



Please cali for an appointment to visit my studio 


Morrisville, Vermont 05661 
802-888-2254 • jwrend@aol.com 
www.judithwrend. com 
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The Guns of Montpelier 

By Michael R. Doyle 


T he two big naval guns have 
flanked the main walk to the 
State House in Montpelier for 
100 years. Time hasn't diminished 
the magnetic effect that seems to 
draw children to them to begin the 
ritual of climbing up the breech end 
and sliding off the muzzle and then 
running back to start over. I climbed 
on them myself as a child growing up 
in Montpelier in the 1950s. 

The plaąues on each gun tell the 
story of how they got so far inland: 
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"Steel Krupp Gun from the Spanish 
cruiser Castilla they read, "Sunk 
by Dewey's Sąuadron in Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1898." But that's only 
the bare outline of the story. Over 
the past few years I have become ab- 

Left, the painting "Dewey at 
Manila" by Rufiis Zogbaum 
hangs in the State House. Above, 
kids love to clamber up and 
down the guns that came from 
Manila Bay to the State House 
lawn in Montpelier in 1899. 
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sorbed in discovering ex- 
actly how Montpelier got 
its guns. 

Every time I visited Ver- 
mont's tiny Capital city I 
revisited the guns, which 
are morę than 17 feet long 
and weigh 10 tons each. I 
pondered the power of 
these machines of war and 
read morę carefully about 
the Battle of Manila. I read 
the plaąues again and 
again, in all of Vermont's 
seasons, and felt the sweep 
of a century's history with 
each reading, for Admirał 
George Dewey, a Montpe¬ 
lier boy, was a pivotal char- 
acter in America's rise 
from a rural republic to the 
superpower it is today. 

The outcome of the bat¬ 
tle that sent the guns to 
Montpelier was by no 
means certain when 
Dewey sailed the U.S. Asi- 
atic Sąuadron from Hong 
Kong to the Philippines in 
April, 1898, shortly after 
the start of the Spanish- 
American War. Dewey's 
ships had only 60 percent 
of the ammunition that 
would have been normal, 
even in peacetime. His 
mission was to destroy the 
Spanish fleet, but he would 
be fighting in its home wa- 
ters, and the Spanish were 
supported by fortified 
shore batteries, torpedo 
boats and mines. For 
Dewey, help would be 
7,000 miles and months 
away, with the Spanish 
fleet in control of the wa- 
ter from the Philippines to 
the California coast. 

Although Dewey didn't know it, Spanish Admirał 
Patrico Montojo — his antiąuated fleet facing thor- 
oughly modern American firepower — had even less 


reason for optimism. The 
defense of Subic Bay would 
have been a better tactical 
choice, but preparations to 
fortify it had gone badly 
and time had run out. Con- 
sidering the strong possi- 
bility that his fleet might 
be sunk in Subic Bay, 
which was morę than 120 
feet deep, Montojo chose 
to make his stand in 
Manila Bay, which was 
only about 25 feet deep, 
thus making rescue opera- 
tions less difficult. 

On April 30, Dewey's 
fleet, led by his cruiser, 
the Olympia, arrived in 
Philippine waters. Discov- 
ering that the Spanish 
were not at Subic Bay, 
Dewey headed for Manila. 
At 11 p.m. the U.S. ships 
entered Manila Bay with 
lights off. As Dewey's fleet 
sailed across the bay, bea- 
cons, rockets and signal 
flares from the shores 
marked its location and 
progress. At around 5 a.m. 
the fleet assumed battle 
formation with Olympia 
in the lead. At 5:15 a.m., 
the Spanish opened fire 
from their fleet and the 
fortifications at Cavite, 
but the bombardment was 
ineffective and inaccurate. 

& 

•g Not until 5:40 a.m. did 
« Dewey ąuietly give the 
•g Olympia 's captain the 
| command, "You may fire 
g when ready, Gridley." 

| Destruction came 
ąuickly to the Spanish 
fleet. The Americans 
moved in as close as possi- 
ble and madę five passes 
across the Spanish position at a speed of six to eight 
knots, raking the enemy with effective fire. At 7:30 
a.m., Dewey receiyed the distressing news that his 


Montpelier Celebrates 

Montpelier will mark the 10Oth anniversary of 
the original Dewey Day and 100 years of Mont¬ 
pelier history this October 8-12 during Montpe¬ 
lier Celebration Weekend 

Dewey Day, October 12, 1899, brought morę 
than 40,000 people — including the guest of 
honor, Admirał George Dewey, the hero of 
Manila Bay — to Montpelier for a big paradę, 
speeches and a huge bonfire. 

This year's event is to include a paradę featur- 
ing the Navy Band, the Army Band of Vermont, 
Norwich University's Corps of Cadets, the uni- 
versity's band and bands from other Vermont 
schools. There will be a Navy Band concert, 
walkingtours of Montpelier, historical displays, 
fireworks, a community bonfire and morę. For 
Information: (802) 223-9512. 



40,000 people attended Dewey Day in Montpelier on 
October 12, 1899, to celebrate Dewey's oictory. 
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Harvest Homes 
Has A Hundred 
Ways To Welcome 
You Home. 

Morę than 100 proven designs, 
from classic colonial to sweeping 
contemporary, with the flexibility 
to customize any set of plans - 
yours or ours - to build the home 
youVe always dreamed of. 

DEALERS 

Big Pine Builders, P.O. Box 1324, 

Manchester Center, VT 05255 (802) 362-1660 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son, Route 17, 

Waitsfield, VT 05673 (802) 496-3030 

Fargnoli Associates, 21 Point Farm West, 

Grand Isle, VT 05458 (802) 363-6736 

Hathaway Construction Inc., 9 Lyman Avenue, 
Rutland, VT 05701 (802) 773-2054 

Hoicomb’s Construction, 14 East Wells Road, 
Wells, VT 05774 (802) 645-0333 

Silver Creek Products, RR 1 Box 151, 

Irasburg, VT 05845 (802) 754-6324 

Tuller’s Custom Homes, RFD 1 Box 34E, 

S. Royalton, VT 05068 (802) 763-7367 

Thomas M. Wood Builders, 14 Stafford Ave., 
Morrisville, VT 05661. (802) 888-7930 

As/c A bout Our 
Do-It-Yourself Program! 



185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 



Crestline 


www.harvesthomesinc.com 


Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$15.95 for a complete design collection of over 50 homes. 



wnaows Gjjoors i • • • • • i 

Dealer mąuiries are mvited. 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry , 
Mapie & Pine 


Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 



Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

WeShip Anywhcrt P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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fleet was running out of ammunition. 
Not wanting the Spanish to know, he 
signaled the sąuadron to take a break 
for breakfast! Consternation is proba- 
bly inadeąuate to describe the emo- 
tions that welled up on both sides as 
the Americans broke off for a bite to 
eat. News reporters, of course, heralded 
the pause as an example of Dewey's 
nonchalance in the presence of danger. 

During the break, a ąuiclc inventory 
proved that the ammunition shortage 
was exaggerated. As the smoke cleared, 
the fate of the battered Spanish fleet 
was apparent. Ali the Spanish ships 
were out of action — sunk, sinking or, 
as in the case of the Castilla, on fire. 
At 11:16 a.m. Dewey's fleet returned 
to action. The shore batteries were 
fired on and suppressed and the forces 
on Cavite surrendered. The shore guns 
in Manila remained silent as the 
01ympia's brass band serenaded with 
Spanish tunes the crowds that teemed 
along the waterfront, interrupted by 
occasional explosions from the still- 
burning Spanish ships. 

The Spanish had tried to save their 
honor. At one point Montojo's flag- 
ship, Reina Cristina, and the Don Juan 
de Austria tried to ram the Olympia 
but were turned back by withering 
fire. As the Spanish ships burned and 
sank, individual crews remained at 
their guns as long as possible. In the 
end, the Spanish counted 381 men 
dead and wounded; on the American 
side, seven men had been injured 
slightly, and Dewey was a hero. 

Manila Bay was so shallow that after 
the Castilla sank, its main deck was 
still only knee-deep in water and re- 
covery of its guns would have been 
fairly easy. In not much morę than a 
year, two of them would be installed 
at the Vermont State House, overlook- 
ing the site of the house on State Street 
where Dewey was bom. 

Accounts of the guns' arrival began 
to appear in the Montpelier Evening 
Argus on July 27, 1899, as Montpelier 
was preparing for Dewey Day, an event 
so significant in the city's history that 
it is being celebrated again this fali, 
100 years later (see page 19). 

The two guns were dismantled in 
the Philippines and shipped to the 
Navy yard at Marę Island near San 
Francisco. They were loaded into a 
coal car owned by the Union Pacific 
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Railroad and shipped directly from San 
Francisco to Montpelier on September 
8, 1899, via the Central Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Chicago and Northwestern, 
and the Lalce Shore railroads, the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal and fi- 
nally the Central Vermont Railroad. 
They arrived amid much excitement 
on September 19, 1899, on loan from 
the Navy and consigned to Governor 
E.C. Smith for a total freight of 
$759.38. 

The guns came without suitable 
mounts. There was some discussion of 
malcing mounts from Barre granite, 
but in the end they were cast by the 
Lane Manufacturing Company of 
Montpelier. 

Today the finish of the two cannons 
has been worn through and polished 
smooth by a century of playing chil- 
dren. What remains has been scratched 
with the names of young graffiti artists 
over the decades. On the top of the 
easternmost gun close to the breech 
there is a gouge about 3 inches long, 2 
inches wide and a half-inch deep. It is 
as though something the size of a beer 
can — which is about the size of the 
shells that would have been fired by 
some of the smaller guns on the 
Olympia — once deflected here with 
great force. If an American shell caused 
the gouge, what of the men standing 
behind the gun, fighting for the honor 
of Spain at the moment America be- 
gan its ascendancy into a century that 
would leave it the only true super- 
power? Perhaps they were thinking of 
their families or were deep in their 
prayers. Perhaps they were thinking of 
nothing but loading their next shell. 

Last spring I ran my fingers across 
the groove while the children in a 
pageant on the State House lawn as- 
sembled around a maypole. It occurred 
to me that nothing as big as this gun 
would have been madę without its 
maker leaving its stamp on history. 
After a careful search, I found it, in let- 
ters no bigger than half an inch, an in- 
scription on the breech: two sets of 
three overlapping circles positioned on 
either side of "No 3 ; " a datę, 1884; and 
"Fried Krupp/The stamp of the fa- 
mous German arms company, named 
for its founder, Friedrich Krupp. <^> 


Michael R. Doyle lives in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 



^/^round liere, 
time cłoesn t stand still. 
It rocles you sfently 
back and fortk. 

Autumn colors glow. Lakę Champlain 
sparkles. And you find yourself, lost 
in the wonder of autumn in Yermont. 


Fali Couples Escape 

Complimentary champagne, flowers, 
chocolates and Continental breakfast 
from $ 81 /night (pp, dbl. occp.). 

Some restrictions apply. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 
Owned and opcrated by tlić Bcach family sińce 1SSÓ. 

800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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F E S T I V A L S 


Experience 


Vermont at 
its best with 
cultural events, 
fairs and 
festivals 
thoughout the 
autumn and 
all year long. 


Vermont Antiques 
Festival 

Saturday & Sunday 
October 2 nd & 3 rd 
State Fairgrounds, Rutland, VT 
Jct. Route 7 & Route 4 

150 Exhibitors. 

Olei fashioned entertainment. 

Family fun , Ime musie , 
antiąue autos , free appraisals. 

NE Events Mgt. 603*569•0000 
vvww.antiquefest.com 
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Ycrmont Symphoay Orchestra 



Madc In Vermont 

Musie Festival 


Schubert, Dvorak, and an exciting world 
premier from Jorge Martin highlight the 
VSO's Madę in Vermont Musie Festival, 
with Anthony Princiotti conducting. 


Rutland 

September 22 

Woodstock 

September 23 

Brattleboro 

September 24 

Middlebury 

September 25 

Randolph 

September 26 

Vergennes 

September 29 

St. Albans 

September 30 

Johnson 

October 1 

Derby Linę 

October 2 

Lyndonville 

October 3 


FOR TICKETS: 

1 -80Q-VSQ-9293 www.vso.org 

V E R M • N T 
S Y M P H 2. NY 
ORCHESTRA 
JAIME LAREDO. ARTISTIC ADVISOR 
All dates, artists and programs subject to change. 

IMBłril The VSO 1999 season is co-sponsored 
by Vermont Public Radio. 
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(/Face oń /im/ 

M P O R I U M 


OPKN DAILY 10 A.M. I 0 6 P 


Gifts • Books • Resources to Nurture and Inspire Julie White, RN, Proprietor 

ROUTE 4 - RUTLAND, YERMONT 773-6233 


t STEVE HALL (f FRIENDS IN C0NCERT 

P Grace Congregational Church, 8 Court St., Rutland,YT 

1 Tickets go on sale July 1,1999 

at Peace of Mind, cost $18 per ticket. 

BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! 

• All profits will go to the 
Rutland County Women s Shelter 


| Meet Stew & Friends \ 
Sunday Oct. 3 
at Peace ofMind 
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Blanche Honegger Moyse 

Artistic Director 

October 
9,10,16,17, 1999 

Program and ticket information: 802-257-4526 
The Brattleboro Musie Center 
38 Walnut St, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
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PRODUCERSl 


H I L D E N E 
F O L I A C E 

ART & FINE 
CRAFT FESTIVAL 

OCTOBER 1,2, 3 

HILDENE MEAD0WS 

MANCHESTER, VT 
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Vermont’s most spectacular 
fali display. 

Next to the foliage. 



Petria Mitchell, “Turning Trees”, o ii on paper 

Featuring the work 
of over 200 of Vermont’s 
finest artists and artisans. 
Guided Tours 

Demonstrations • Performances 

September 18 - October 17, 1999 
Open daily 10 to 5 
Stratton Mountain, Vermont 
802-362-0929 

www.strattonartsfestival.org 
STRATT ON 

/ARTS FESTIVAL 

Celebrating 36 years of outstanding exhibitions 
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Award-Winning Tenor 


JOHN THADE 


“Tkacie is a poweifiil singer ...First a musician and then a showman... 

An opera-trained tenor who can give his performances body , power and soul... 
Fine technical skills ...A wonderfid high pianissimo ... Touching performance” 

JIM LOWE, Arts Editor — TIMES ARGUS, Barre-Montpelier, VT 

“Exquisite... A soulful expressive voice is the essence of John Thade” 

CHRISTI MACOMBER — THE MESSENGER, Hillsboro, NH 

“Magnificent voice... Our ownfavorite event each fali” 

CRAIG ALTSCHUL, Editor - VERMONT VACATIONS MAGAZINE 

“Heart-felt performance ... A most enjoyable evening” 

SIMON BRODY — VERMONT TIMES, Shelburne, VT 


9/25 - Stowe ★ 10/2 - Burlington ★ 10/23 - Brattleboro ★ 10/30 - Bennington 

SCHEDULE & RESER VATIONS CALL 1-800-559-7070 
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Sings ‘Morę’ Broadway 

All-Time Favorites 

Pianej/ śfieacz/y 
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FOLIACE 

ART 6* FINE 
CRAFT FE$TIVAL 
OCTOBER 8, 9,10 
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16th Annual 






COLUMBUS DAY 
WEEKEND 

Friday, October 8 
Noon - 5pm 

Sat. - Sun., October 9-10 
lOam - 5pm 


Fiftyjuried Vermont artisans gathered in a beauti/ul setting. 

A distinctive shopping experience! 

Weston Playhouse on the Green 
Route 100, Weston, VT 

Admission: $5.00 Benefits: WestorTs Old Mili Museum & Craft Building 
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C O M M UNITY 

* 


A New School Year for First Day 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Hubert Schriebl 



T erry Ehrich is known for 
several things. One of them is 
for publishing Bennington's 
highly successful and some- 
what ąuirlcy Hemmings Motor News, 
the "Bibie of the old car hobby." An- 
other is for his far-ranging ideas. In- 
deed, some of his ideas rangę so far 
that it's difficult to track them. But a 
few find good soil, put down roots and 
develop a life of their own. 

Ehrich has ideas about everything 
from his family to his dog to world 
peace to whether his employees should 
be able to get massages on the job (yes, 
they can). This is an employer who 
can turn a Staff meeting into a con- 


sciousness-raising feast and turn just 
about anything into a promotion for 
Hemmings Motor News . One thing 
he's quite serious about is kids. 

As a single father who lived some 
distance from his own kids, Ehrich 
spent time traveling to see them and 
sometimes visiting their schools. 
Teachers looked at him with suspi- 
cion, he thought, wondering what he 
was doing in the building. He began to 
realize how uncomfortable it could be 
for both teachers and parents when a 
parent tried to cross the threshold into 
the child's world. Yet, years later he 
came across statistics proving that the 
single most important factor in a 


young person's success at school was 
parent involvement in the student's 
education. He took that statistic to 
heart and tried to preach it to others. 

As an employer, Ehrich began giving 
his workers two paid days a year to get 
involved in their kids' schools. If they 
didn't have kids of their own, they 
could help someone else's or simply 
volunteer in the schools. These were 
employees who were willing to partic- 
ipate in lots of other community- 
minded events, including picking up 
garbage along the road, but only about 
40 percent of them took advantage of 
the days off to go to school. Ehrich sur- 
mised that people liked to do things in 
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groups, like joining a paradę, but didn't 
want to march off alone to enter a 
school building. He thought it might 
also have to do with some adults' un- 
comfortable memories of their own 
school experiences. 

Meanwhile Ehrich was asked to join 
the U.S. Department of Education's 
"Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education." The group had heard 
about his initiative to get his employ- 
ees involved in their kids' education 
and wanted his input. By the time 
Vice President Al Gore and other lu- 
minaries gathered at an education 
conference in the summer of 1997, 
Ehrich had grown frustrated trying to 
organize his own Bennington commu- 
nity into a partnership with educa¬ 
tion. He said to himself, "Let's just 
throw a big party on the first day of 
school, and we'll let our employees go 
to school with their kids." Amid many 
morę high-flown ideas at the confer¬ 
ence, he presented his simple one. It 
turned out to be one of his ideas that 
took root. 

When Gore heard Ehrich, he asked 
him directly what madę him think 
other employers would be willing to 
let their workers talce off paid time to 
go to their kids' first day of school. 
"Weil/' Ehrich replied, "in Vermont, 
employers let their workers off for the 
first day of hunting season; why can't 
we let them have the first day of school 
as well?" From the applause, Ehrich 
lcnew his idea had touched a nerve. 

Now into its third year, The First 
Day project has attracted nearly 200 
Vermont schools and is beginning to 
criss-cross the rest of the country as 
well. Morę than 300 schools nation- 
wide will take advantage of the idea 
this fali. Some of the heartiest partici- 
pants are a school in Moss Point, Mis- 
sissippi, and 14 schools in Harlan 
County, Kentucky. 

It's difficult to explain exactly what 
First Day is because it is different at 
each individual school. The First Day 
Foundation in Bennington sends note- 
books, videos and planning materials 
to participating schools, but it's up to 
each school to decide what its First 
Day will look like. The basie premise 
is that local employers will let their 
workers off to accompany their kids 
on the first day of school. The schools, 
in turn, provide some kind of cere- 



mony to welcome the parents and 
kids, whether it be a paradę, commu- 
nity breakfast, all-school assembly or 
simply the opportunity for parents to 
follow the kids around the halls and 
classrooms for a few hours and see the 
school through their eyes. Naturally it 
differs from elementary to high schools 
and from city to country. 

However a school structures its First 
Day activities, there are at least four 
reluctant parties organizers have to 
win over. First are teachers, whose 
natural instinct is to focus on kids, not 
parents. Teachers often plan their first 
day as a way to launch the year, but 
they don't often include parents. Once 
they let parents into the classroom, 
they grow committed to the idea, but 


A parent works with students at Town- 
shend Elementary School. Top , afamily 
enters the school for First Day events. 
Left, Bennington's Terry Ehrich , who 
cante up with the First Day concept, 
rides in the paradę at North Benning¬ 
ton Graded School. 
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COMMUNITY 


Designed 
for looks 
Engineered 
for books 


The New England Bookcase 

by Pompanoosuc Mills 

From $540 without cloors 
From $920 with cloors 



800.841 .667 1 or www.pompy.com for a free color catalog of all our furniture 


Pompanoosuc Mills We build furniture for life. 


New York Gty 
Westport, CT 
West Hartford,CT 
Cambridge, MA 
Concord, NH 


212 . 226.5960 

203 . 227.2446 

860 . 561.5207 

617 . 494.0406 

603 . 225.7975 



Nashua, NH 
Hanover, NH 
Burlington, VT 
Factory showroom 
East Thetford, VT 


603 . 883.9868 

603 . 643.1530 

802 . 862.8208 

800 . 841.6671 
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Freedom Of Choice. 


Retire to a place where freedom is just as important now as it was in colonial 
days. Morę than 200 years ago, our founding fathers madę history and won their 
independence and freedom. At Williamsburg Landing, were equally proud of 
our own legacy in offering residents outstanding choices of beautiful homes and 
apartments. At Woodhaven, our health care complex, we provide ± 
several levels of specialized care for your comfort and security. A MffS jgk. 

With all the amenities you expect and the services you wrLLIAMSBURG 
deserve, theres no better place to exercise your own freedom of LANDING 
choice! Cali us today or visit our web site! 


www.williamsburglanding.baweb.com. 

1-800-554-5517 • 5700 Williamsburg Landing Drive, Williamsburg, VA 23185 
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it takes a while. A testament to the 
soundness of the First Day idea is that 
all of the schools that participated last 
year are doing it again this year. 

Morę reluctance lurks in the hearts 
of some parents. Many adults have 
conflicted memories at best about 
their own school days, and just walk- 
ing through those double doors can be 
difficult. Entering a classroom with an 
authority figurę in the front of the 
room is enough to make some ner- 
vous. Having to sit in smali chairs and 
look at maps can bring on a fuli sweat. 
Ehrich is convinced that if enough par¬ 
ents participate, they will find safety 
in the group and find it easier to go 
back to the school on their own. 

Employers can pose another hurdle. 
Some may commit to the theory, but 
in practice feel they just can't let their 
workers go, much less pay them to 
leave. Ehrich believes that paying his 
own employees for one day off might 
just help keep all of society from 
falling apart. But not all employers are 
such visionaries; many end up letting 
their employees take unpaid leave, 
trade off with co-workers or make up 
for the time over the weekend. 

The last hurdle can be the kids 
themselves. Some arrive at school in 
sandals, shorts and sleeveless shirts, 
clinging to summer and resenting be- 
ing back indoors. At the high school 
level, they're likely to beg their par¬ 
ents not to participate. Ehrich is unde- 
terred. He is conyinced of the impor- 
tance of parental involvement, even if 
it means driying to the high school in 
a separate car from one's teenager and 
being content to sit in the auditorium 
while the students wander off to find 
their lockers and home rooms. It's the 
show of solidarity with one's children 
that counts, and the parents' willing- 
ness to help in the educational process. 

"I can't stress enough that this is the 
most yaluable thing parents can do," 
Ehrich says. "To send their kids to 
school every morning ready to learn. 
Adeąuate nourishment, a good night's 
sleep, a positive attitude and home- 
work completed. Part of the parents' 
role is to provide the proper resources 
for their children." 

• 

In Townshend on the first day of 
school, the principal stands outside 
her lcindergarten-through-sixth grade 
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building and welcomes her students. 
Some fly up the steps in slcips and 
hops. Others carefully lift one foot af- 
ter the other and others stand immo- 
bile on the grass. The difference be- 
tween this and other years is that in- 
stead of leaving their kids at the door, 
parents are given a big welcome and 
invited into the building. Some of the 
parents look as anxious as the lcids, 
but proceed up the steps and inside. 

Once in their children's classrooms, 
parents are invited to participate in the 
opening exercises. In one room parents 
and children stand in a large circle, 
holding hands and introducing them- 
selves. In another classroom, a burly 
father in a work shirt with his name 
printed over the pocket crouches be- 
side his child's desk and tries to solve 
a picture puzzle. A mother stands in 
the back of one room, nervously 
watching her son to see if he makes 
contact with another child. They're 
new in town and lcnow no one. Soon 
she is telling another mother about 
where she used to live, with a school 
system of 90,000 kids and a two-hour 
round-trip car-pool each morning. In 
another classroom, a determined boy 
with red hair drags his father by the 
hand to the research shelf and makes 
him look up the Baltic Sea. 

Later in the morning there is an all- 
school assembly where the parents sit 
in a ring around the perimeter of the 
gym with the students at their feet. 
The principal recognizes all sorts of lo- 
cal lights, from a parent who volun- 
teers in the school to the custodian, 
and the children clap enthusiastically. 
As the ceremony moves on, some kids 
sąuirm, and some sidle backwards on 
the floor until they're near their par- 
ents' feet and then ąuietly climb onto 
a familiar lap and settle in. The princi¬ 
pal leads a song. Even though they 
don't lcnow the words, parents try to 
sing along. The generał mood is har- 
mony and high hopes for a good year. 

First Day is that simple. It gets par¬ 
ents into the school, which in many 
cases makes it easier for them to walk 
in a second time. It gives them an op- 
portunity to scope out their lcids' 
teachers and classrooms, and identify 
the halls they'll walk down all year. 
Parents and teachers can meet each 
other before anyone has had time to 
have a bad experience, to have missed 



Discqver 

Our KINGD9M 


^ / Y 0ur Kin 6 dom 

^ / is only a few 

II easy hours 

V V v V v x U r - Ki 

from major New 
England cities via 1-91 & 1-93 
& US Rts 2 & 5. 


Auuiim leaves in the Northeast Kingdom set the 
mountains on fire with vibrant colors. Crisp, golden, 
sunny days greet you as you visit our world-famous 
fali foliage festivals. As the days become cooler and the 
first snowflakes drift through the air, excitement stirs 
with thoughts of world-class ski resorts, picturesąue 
snowmobile trails, ice fishing on our many lakes, and 
touring on cross-country trails. 

Co me discover our 
Kingdom in the fali & winter. 


Discover Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 

Northeast Kingdom 
Travel & Tourism Assoc. 

P.O. Box 355 
Island Pond, VT 05846 

1 - 888 - 884-8001 


YERM0NT 
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HOUSE 


A Natural Fit 


Walls of glass and exotic woods frame the natural beauty of your 
home site. The post and beam construction and soaring spaces of each 
custom-crafted Deck House reflect the elements of naturę. Four 
decades of service, commitment, and cjuality have earned us over 
1 (),()()() proud homeowners. 

To order your $20 Idea Ikx>k, cali 800-727-3325, visit our web site, or send a 
check to Deck House, Inc., Dept. DVL, 930 Main Street, Acton, MA 01720. 

www.deckhouse.com 
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The Yermont That Lives 





lt |tie ^rfinatoojnn 


runcjti 

Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
1999 Yankee Magazine’s Travel Guide 
to New England “Editors Pick” 

^ Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT 
♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 www.arlingtoninn.com 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


( Christmas 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 

including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Village. 

* Vaillancourt Folk Art & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5032 www.xmasdays.com 


O 



In Your Imagination 
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V isit the Vermont that lives in your 
imagination... visit Arlington, 
hometown of famous American illustra- 
tor, Norman Rockwell, from 1939- 
1953. Arlington and its nearby villages 
provided a backdrop against which 
Rockwell would say, “Vermont is inspi- 
ration to my work.” 

Picturesque farmland, covered 
bridges, scenie biking and hiking 
routes, four spired, steepled churches, 
country roads lined with wildflowers, 
and boundless natural beauty are here. 
Located in the picturesque Battenkill 
Valley in Southwestern Vermont, be¬ 
tween Bennington and Manchester. 

Visit our countryside, our shops, our 
inns, lodgings and restaurants. You’11 
have an “illustration of your own to 
treasure forever.” For information cali 
802-375-2800 or see us on the web at 
www.arlingtonvt.com 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 



Visit a special 
"Peace of 
Yermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Yermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 

Specializing 
in Weddings 


For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

_ RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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^ Q reen Jtioer ^n n 

Naturę and nurture...on 450 acres 
...a place to relax 
or get out 
and 
discover. 


Hosls: Betsy & James Gunn 
2480 Sandgate Rd., Sandgate, VT 05250 
(802) 375-2272 or (888) 648-2212 
www.greenriverinn.com 
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COUNTRY W1LLOWS B & B c.isso 

NATIONAL REGISTER HISTORIC PLACES 
Arlington, Vermont 800-796-2585 
802-375-0019 fax: 802-375-8054 
email: cw@sover.net 
www.countrywillows.com 



(802) 375-9029 smali 


country inn - 
17 acres 

1/3 mile frontage 
Battenkill River 
Stocked 
trout ponds 

802-375-9029 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 


Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

534 Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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tfŁ [imc house 

We are morę than just cheese 

ja. T\ 



Enjoy the delights of a tempting goumiet food shop 
with over 40 varieties of cheeses. Also available, a 
great assortment of gifts and Vermont tee shirts. 

Make us your first and last stop! Ask about our 
mail order catalog. 

The Cheese House 

Historie Route 7A, Arlington, Vermont 

(802) 375-9033 
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Camping on the 
Battenkill 

Arlington, Vermont 05250-8565 

Located on Historie 7A 
north of Arlington. 

Quiet family camping 
along the Battenkill 
Sites - 12 WES, 43 WE, 
and 9 TENT. 

For reservations cali ... 

800 - 830-6663 
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HILL FARM INN 

Your place in the Country. 

Historie farmhouse inn set on 50 acres along the 
Battenkill River with superb mountain views. 
Fuli country breakfast. Fireplaces. Minutes from 
Manchester. Winter & Summer activities nearby. 
458 Hill Farm Road 
Arlington, VT 05250 
802-375-2269 • 800-882-2545 
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homework or received a bad grade. 

"People ask 'why do it on the first 
day?' " says Ehrich. '"And I say it's the 
most powerful. On the first day, every- 
one has a clean siatę. Nonę of the kids 
have got in trouble yet, parents and 
teachers aren't arguing and overall 
there is no day in the year when those 
positive relationships between parents 
and teachers and students are morę 
important and easier to form." 

If Ehrich had to launch his First Day 
idea on a nationwide basis, he proba- 
bly wouldn't have tried it. Because he 
could practice it first locally, in Ben- 
nington, he could do it. Surprisingly, 
the idea worked the first year, and 
morę than 100 employers let their 
worlcers participate. Ehrich still feels 
that the idea as it played out in his 
own company was smali compared to 
many other mega ideas proposed to 
the Department of Education. 

"We're sort of rinky-dink at Hem- 
mings Motor News,” he says. "Com¬ 
pared to other people in the Partner- 
ship for Family Involvement in Educa¬ 
tion, like IBM, Marriot Hotels, Pizza 
Hut, etc., we're smali potatoes. But we 
have the advantage of being smali 
potatoes. We can try out bizarre ideas 
without much trouble." 

Menahem Herman of the Education 
Department^ Partnership for Family 
Involvement, says Ehrich has just the 
lcind of ideas they're looking for. 
"Terry is a lot of fun," Herman says. 
"He lilces to thinlc of himself as just a 
'Mom and Pop' storę, but he's madę 
terrific strides.... Strengthening 
teacher ąuality, making surę our kids 
can read, providing safe schools, get- 
ting parents involved, that's what we 
appreciate. We believe we all can make 
a difference." 

Meanwhile, Vermont is gearing up 
for the next First Day. The program 
has won endorsements from everyone 
from U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley through Governor 
Howard Dean to the Vermont Princi- 
pals Association. What matters, 
though, is if on the first day of school 
it wins the confidence of just one par- 
ent who never before had the nerve to 
walk into his or her child's school. 

• 

For First Day information: 1-877- 
FIRST DAY or www.firstday.org 


Go Right Inn to Your Next Meeting 



Whatever its size or purpose, 
your next meeting, conference or 
corporate retreat will take a certain 
amount of planning, experience and 
expertise. Frankly, with nearly two 
centuries of gatherings behind us, 
The Old Tavern at Grafton is morę 
than up to the task. 

Expertly hosted meetings for 5 
to 50 have their choice of six 
different meeting rooms, the 780 
sq. ft Homestead Barn, 60 guest 
rooms, three suites, and a number 
of beautifully restored 19th century 
homes right in the village of 
Grafton. 

Personal attention, inspired cuisine, and 
an exceptional overall experience are yours 
for the asking. The New York Times has 
called The Old Tavern “The choicest inn of 
all.” Take a look around at www.old- 
tavern.com, or for a personal consultation, 
please cali 800-843-1801. 

Old 

lavern 


GRAFTON, VERMONT 
www.old-tavern.com 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga, a new community for adults who 
want morę time to enjoy life. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Cali for information and model hours. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 
www.parkviewticonderoga.com 
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www.foirbflnksmuseum.on 



Vacation 
with Vermont’s 
best and visit 
these fine Ver- 
mont attractions. 

See famous 
Vermont Products 
while they’re being 
madę and redis- 
cover your heritage 
through world- 
class museums. 
Explore Vermont’s 
spectacular 
countryside and 
experience its 
natural beauty. 




Pick Your Own Pumpkins 

Stroił through thousands of huge orange 
pumpkins in our famous scarecrow 
adomed pumpkin patch. 

Hot donuts, pumpkin 
breads & pumpkin 
ice cream too! 
— Extraordinary — 
Fali decorations & crafts. 

EQUINOX VALLEY 
NURSERY 

Historie Route 7 A 
Manchester, VT 

2 miles south of The Village 802-362-2610 
www.equinoxvalleynursery.com 
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Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 



Famous nationwide Tor 
fine eona cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 


Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 

fTS^n 

LifOO-995^ 

V 1 UDtOO »• :lL ~ 

gw ——' 

\ew location: 

ino nnrspt si li!U DAM1VI. 

S. Burlington, VT 

VRMH 

www.dakinfarm.com 

j The Yery Best From Yermont! 
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what isbug art 

and why do folks come^-^ . - 
from miles around to SCC ltl 



MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 


MAIN ST, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 
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TRAINS AROUND YERMONT 



Green Mountain Railroad offers three scenie raił 
excursions in Vermont. The Yermont Valley Flyer 
(Manchester to Arlington), Green Mountain Flyer 
(Bellows Falls to Chester) and the Champlain 
Valley Weekender (Burlington to Middlebury). 

For information and Schedule of 
events contact: 

GREEN MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 

P.O. Box 498, 54 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
802-463-3069, 800-707-3530 
E-mail: railtour@sover.net 



www.rails-vt.com 
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v Over 200 Crafts and 
Antiques Booths 


R/At Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiąues and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Jusl off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Vermont 

łś*r 

A Living Museum 

of Vermont’s Rural Past 

Working dairy farm • farm house 
Vermont farm life exhibits 

A Place in the Land 

a 1999 Academy Award nominee film 

May 1 - October 31, 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 
802/457-2355 • www/billingsfarm.org 
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Wermont Institute of Natural Science 


Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
j living museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offering 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 

♦ 78 acres of self-guided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 

Open daily, May through October, 10 am-5 pm 
Admission: $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 


27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091 -9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTigUE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 


Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antiąue Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 


EVENTS: 1-800-438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4, Quechee, VT 05059 
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Apple^fBarn 

& Country Bakę Shop 

Route 7 South Bennington 
802-447-7780 or 888-8APPLES 
www.theapplebarn.com 

A MUST BEFORE GOING HOME 
Orchard Apples & Seasonal Vegetables 
• Vt's Finest Baked Goods • Fresh Apple 
Cider* Cider Donuts • Vermont Cheese • 
Fudge & Mapie Products • Hard Cider • 
Wines • Country Gifts 
Open Daily • Nationwide Shipping 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• WorkTs largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings. toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 
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' Hands-on actMties for the whole family 
* Gimb aboard a full-sized 
gunboat repllca 

* Explore \nteractxve exhibits & new 
discoveries 

' Vtew our working Blacksmith Shop 
* Kids' Marltime Playground 
* Browse the Gift Shop 
‘ Pienie or dine nearby 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 3 - Oct. 17 
(802) 475-2022 • www.lcmm.org 
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NATURE S AMBER MAGIC 
MAPLE SUGARING 



presented by 


• Exhibits 

• Demonstrations 

• Slide Show 

• Syrup Samples 

• Unique Gift Shop 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 1615 Located on Rt. 7 

Rutland, VT 05701 in Pittsford, VT 

8:30-5:30 pm daily North of Rutland 

Write for free catalog 
802-483-9414 
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EXCITING NEW EXHIBIT! 

at the WorlcEs Largest Marble Museum 


-Earth's geological 


history and its^ongoing evolution. 

Ongsóf-a-kind 160 foot Mural! 


ilfeli * Sgec i me ns x O n d Displays! 

. REAL hands-on Fossils! v E R M ° N T 
* Demonstrations by I I 

Dr. Rock... AND OUR 111 

OTHER GREAT EXHIBITS! MARBLE 

E X H I B I T 

52 Main St • Proctor, VT • 800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 
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caSb^p 

\MfVermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center 
at the factory in Cabot, or the Cabot Annex Storę 
in Waterbury. In Cabot, enjoy a video, factory 
specials & free samples. Watch us make our 
renowned dairy foods. Cali for tour days and 
times, as well as cheese-making days. Rte. 2 to 
Rte. 215, Cabot. (802) 563-2231. Waterbury loca- 
tion includes Vermont specialty foods, video and 
samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, (802) 244-6334. 
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Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie ąuarry - Video - Displays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Narrated Quarry Tour: 

June-mid-Oct. M-F. 9:15-3:00 Exciting tours to 
50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTIVE quarry. Smali fee. 

Manufacturing: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPTING. Free admission. 

Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarry 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VL, 
PO Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
http://www.rockofages.com 


YOU LL 


OF AGES 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 
GRANITE QUARRIES! 
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ASpecial Irwitation 

Oelebratingover $0 years in the farm and 
garden industry, CogeHs Sugar House welcomes 
you to visit our newest storę here in the 
beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 

Annuals • Perennials • LogCahin Gift Shop filled with fine Home & 

Garden Accessories • Exc]uisite Horals • Candles & Gifts 
Open year round with the exception of Jan. lOth-feb. lOth 5- Aug. Ist-lOth 
auri 



ilogorders onlcj dunngth( 

Hi 



ese weeles. . 

Gardę 


Ca tale 

Coger's Sugar Mouse uarderis 

1^ Baltimore R<d., No. Springfield, VT O^l^O • Junction Rt. 10^ 6* Rt. 10 

1(300) • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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• Complete Fly-Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

• Classic Country Fashions for 
Men & Women 

• Rugged Outdoor Wear 

• Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

• Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 

Orvis 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 - Open daily 9-6 
www.orvis.com 
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Jackhammer Landscaping 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



Kip Oberting tums a big rock into smaller rocks 
in his field in Thetford. It's noisy, but it 
certainly improves the mowing. 


I n the spring of 1996, a young 
couple named Kip Oberting 
and Judy Parish bought a house 
just outside the smali village of 
Thetford Center. The house came 
with three and a half acres, of 
which two and a half had long 
been fenced for livestock. 

The people they bought from 
had lcept horses for a while. (To be 
precise, one lonesome marę.) An 
earlier set of owners had raised 
dogs — massive St. Bernards. Be- 
fore that, a retired farmer had 
lived in the house, and each sum- 
mer he had boarded two or three 
heifers for his son, who ran a dairy 
farm three miles away, in East 
Thetford. 

But apart from emergency re- 
pairs, no one had looked after the 
fence for close to 20 years. Though 
the barbed wire was still sharp 
enough, many of the posts had be- 
come what some people cali 
dancers. That is, they were rotted 
clean through at ground level. In- 
stead of supporting the wire, they 
were supported by it. In a strong 
breeze, some of them really would 
dance. 

Morę important, whole sections of 
the fence had become so fragile that a 
horse or cow desiring to get out had 
only to lean lightly against the nearest 
post. (St. Bernards, of course, had gone 
in and out ąuite freely even before the 
fence got so weak.) 

The conseąuence of this: When Kip 
and Judy bought the place, no animal 
had been pastured in the field for five 
years — and as for mowing the field to 
keep it open, no one even knows when 
that was last done. 


To be fair, it would have been an ex- 
traordinarily hard field to mow, for a 
reason that most Vermonters will read- 
ily understand: boulders. The field was 
paclced with them. Boulders can tear 
heli out of farm machinery. Even the 
most skillful tractor driver prefers to 
worlc in no-stone or low-stone fields. 
Within weeks of buying the place, Kip 
got evidence of this predilection. He 
approached a neighbor, Ellis Paige. Ellis 
is an exceptionally skillful tractor man, 
and he does most of the haying around 
Thetford Center. But Ellis turned him 
down. "Too many rocks/ 7 he said. 


Ellis did right to decline, as I 
know from direct and unpleasant 
experience. I also live in Thetford 
Center, have a cow pasture and 
fear rocks. It 7 s also relevant that 
my best pasture is right next to 
Kip and Judy 7 s field; in fact there 7 s 
a gap in the stone boundary wali 
where long ago cows passed freely 
back and forth. 

Just once, nearly 10 years ago, I 
agreed to elear just one swath of 
that little field for the people with 
the lonesome marę. But in the tali 
brush and high milkweed that 
even then had mostly taken over 
the little pasture, you simply 
could not see the morę unobtru- 
sive rocks. Any that stuck up less 
than a foot or even 18 inches were 
invisible. 

When the whirling blades of my 
brushhog slammed into three 
rocks in the first 60 seconds, I de- 
cided it was prudent to withdraw. 
I wasn't doing the job for pay, any- 
way ; it was to have been a swap 
for a pie. The field continued to 
deteriorate, as so much New Eng- 
land pastureland does. 

But then came Kip and Judy. Frus- 
trated in his attempt to get the field 
mowed by a man on a machinę, Kip 
looked over his boundary wali at the 
cows in my field and thought: Why not 
animals? Why not put up a new fence 
and then invite those cows over to 
visit? 

So he bought a hundred cedar fence 
posts and a roli of new wire. In just a 
couple of weekends the new fence 
went up. /7 Most of the work I did with 
my father," Kip says, “and we cut our 
hands a few times." No problem. "We 
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had a lot of laughs when we were doing 
things that we knew weren't the right 
way, but we'd say, 'Weil, let's try it.' " 
Try it they did, and they put up a fence 
that a lOth-generation native need not 
have been ashamed of. 

Kip's mother may deserve some of 
the credit, too. Not that she was up in 
Thetford driving fence posts. But that 
she had raised her son to care for land. 
As he puts it, "She is a rabid gardener. 
One step beyond avid." 

There was just one problem. Cows 
might do wonders for the pasture this 
year, but what about next year? What 
about 10 years from now? Suppose no 
cows were available. Kip decided he'd 
like the field machine-mowable as well 
as cow-mowable. 

That brings us to the Assault on the 
Rocks. It took place over two week- 
ends in July, 1998. By now Kip and I 
had long sińce opened the barway that 
connects my pasture with his and 
Judy's. Floyd Dexter, the 86-year-old 
gum of Thetford cattlemen, had assem- 
bled a herd of 16 cows (four different 
breeds, five different owners] who had 
come to spend the spring, the summer 
and the early fali in the combined pas¬ 
ture. 

Sixteen cows can elear yegetation in 
a hurry. By mid-June Kip and Judy's 
field was beginning to take on a clipped 
loolc. It was also beginning to look 
morę and morę like a disorderly ver- 
sion of Stonehenge, as morę and morę 
rocks revealed themselves in the short- 
ening grass and thinning brush. Being 
addicted to numbers, I once did a rough 
census. The taiły came out well over 
100. And that's ignoring little 50- 
pounders or 150-pounders that have 
fallen off walls during the past century; 
that's ignoring anything dinky. 

About 95 of the census rocks were 
what I would cali Refrigerator Class: 
boulders ranging in size from a smali 
icebox to a substantial freezer, and 
hence weighing anywhere from half a 
ton to perhaps four tons. You do not re- 
move a rock this size with hand tools. 

Another 15 were Car Class. These 
monsters ranged from the size of a VW 
Bug up to that of one of the morę lav- 
ish Buiclcs. You're not going to uproot 
a rock of these dimensions even with a 
four-wheel-drive piclcup and a chain. 
How heavy is a car-sized stone? Tve 
never weighed one. But I'll guess five 



The Machinę 

Tool Trail 

Windsor Ml. Ascutney Springfield 

II was known as “Precision Yalley,” the birthplace and center of the machinę tool 
industiy in Vermont — and the industrial world. 

Now. a broadly inteipreted. multi-faceted historical tour celebrates this rich hi story and 
aeknowledges the present-day manufacturing businesses that have grown up in its 
shadow. Eleven distinctly different sites capture the ingenuity, and the entrepreneurial 
spirit of the region. For morę Information visit www.windsoiwt.com or cali 802-671-5781. 



Southern Windsor County Regional 
Marketing Organization, Ine. 

For inforination eontact: 

www.vacationinvermont.com 

877-668-1852 
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C O U N C I L 
Art Works for Yermont 
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®STATES PRIDE 

~WmL -- 

18 E. Main, Suitę B Vermillion, SD 57069 605-624-9641 

Ali fifty States have within their borders products that in 
some organie way represent the people and the land. 

These are each “state y s pride!” 

Painters, authors, sculptors, growers, and crafiers of all 
kinds - you are invited to become a part ofthe State s Pride 
market: a powerful , yet economical way to showcase your 
home-crafted products to the nation. 

Find us ar.. . 

WWW.STATESPRIDE.CDM 
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YERMONT YIEW 


THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 


Se 



Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 
The Clean Yield 
Garvin Hill Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

www.cleanyield.com 
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You Can Get There From Here... 



\$óodlands 

St owe, V6 K(voht 
RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deserve a choice... 
You’ve enrned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.copleijwoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’11 think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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tons up to 20. 

Finally, there was (and still is) one 
behemoth in the field. This giant boul- 
der matches the dimensions of the very 
largest school bus in Vermont, and it 
must weigh at least 200 tons. It is ąuite 
safe from Kip. But though the other 
110 rocks didn't know it, they were in 
greater danger than they had been for a 
century. Maybe in greater danger than 
any time sińce the glacier brought 
them down from Canada 10,000 years 
ago. 

One Saturday morning I woke to the 
sound of a tremendous urban racket. It 
was the sound you hear when pave- 
ment gets holes drilled in it. Someone 
was using a jackhammer, right out 
here in rural Vermont. 

I hurried out to the combined pas- 
ture. There stood Kip in his part of it, 
holding a huge red-and-yellow jack¬ 
hammer. He was engaged in splitting 
one of the largest Refrigerator Class 
Stones. A pile of rubble and gravel 
showed he had already been at it for a 
while. 

Even as I watched, he gave a ery of 
triumph, and the big boulder shivered 
into two almost eąual pieces. Each half 
was now light enough so that he could 
and did wrap a chain around it, put his 
pickup in four-wheel and drag the stone 
off, sort of like Ahab and the Peąuod 
towing a whale. 

Kip jackhammered for close to 12 
hours that Saturday, and 10 morę on 
Sunday. Stone after stone turned into 
usable pieces. Monday morning he 
took the hammer back to the rental 
storę ($75 for the whole weekend), and 
except for an occasional moo, silence 
fell on the pasture. 

But the next Saturday he was at it 
again, and this time envy overcame 
me. I hurried out to watch. I waited un- 
til he had demolished a large and un- 
usually tough stone. "Kip," I said, 
"there's one boulder in my pasture that 
I've hated for 33 years. Would you con- 
sider turning your machinę loose on 
it?" 

"Let's go," he said, smiling. 

So over he came with the jackham¬ 
mer, and started up its gasoline engine. 
For 60 or 70 seconds he held the vibrat- 
ing tip against my ugly boulder. Noth- 
ing happened except that a few puffs of 
gray dust swirled around the tip of the 
hammer. 
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'Td better find a vein, or we'll be 
here all day," Kip said, and he shifted 
to the other side of the boulder. In no 
morę than 30 seconds he stopped, look- 
ing pleased, and showed me a hairline 
crack he had just madę. Perhaps five 
seconds morę, and a 200-pound piece 
dropped neatly off my boulder. That's 
light enough for two people to handle 
— though sińce I believe in being kind 
to human backs, I usually get my trac- 
tor and piele up a stone of even that 
modest size with the bucket. 

Now came a dry spell. Kip ham- 
mered steadily for five minutes — the 
noise was tremendous — before any- 
thing larger than a walnut came off. 
When he finally did get a bigger piece, 
it was no larger than a loaf of bread. It 
took a fuli half hour before that boul¬ 
der got converted into three manage- 
able wali rocks, 50 pounds of gravel, 
and one ungainly 500-pounder that I 
took away with the tractor and dropped 
in a 100-year-old gulley that Pve been 
filling for years. 

Both experiences — the ąuick win 
and the slow struggle — are typical, 
Kip tells me. One rock in three he can 
split ąuite ąuickly — "20 times as fast 
as I would with a sledgehammer." The 
rest are morę stubborn, and sometimes 
he takes a fuli hour to break one up. 

But of the 100-plus Stones, nearly 50 
are gone, all but one of them Refrigera- 
tor Class. That pasture now has what it 
never had before: a strip of pure, stone- 
free grass. It's no smali strip, either. 
Measures 90 feet by 330 feet. 

I strongly suspect that this is the 
first piece of cow pasture in Vermont 
to be cleared with a jackhammer. But it 
may not be the last. There are another 
40 boulders on my side that I'd love to 
see gone. Jackhammers are too noisy to 
love, too urban to sit comfortably in 
the barn with my pitchforks and 
smoothing harrow. But a weekend visit 
or even two? Why not? Someday we 
might have room for 17 cows. 


Author Noel Perrin has been managing his 
Thetford fields and writing for Vermont 
Life for nearly 40 years. Photographer Jon 
Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. Floyd Dexter, the much-loved farmer 
who generously taught farming skills to 
many in Thetford, died last spring. He will 
be missed. 


After tłiis, you 11 never look at 
potŁoles tłie same way 


Experience the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the First of its kind 
in the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of every level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductory class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention VermontLife Magazine and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 


WWW 


THE 



EST. 1769 


Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, Vermont 05254 
www.eq u i n oxreso rt .com 


HISTORJC 

HOTELS'/ 

AMERICA 
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Presenting the ALL-TERRAIN"... 


DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 


- the amazing walk-behind brush cutter that - 

• CLE A RS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, 
roadsides, fences, wooded and rough non-lawn 
areas with ease. Mows over 1/2 acre per hour! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles, sumac - 
even tough saplings up to 1" thick! 

• Plus CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it cuts; 
leaves NO TANGLE of materiał to trip over or to pick 
up like hand-held bmshcutters and sicklebar mowers. 

• POWERFUL up to 15 HP; overhead valve 
engines, Electric-Starting available. 

POWER REVERSE; 4-SPEEDS. 

BIG SELF-PROPELLED 
WHEELS roli through ditches, 
furrows, over bumps and logs 
with ease. 

• Perfect for Iow-maintenauce wildflower 
meadows.. .European-style woodlots free of under- 
growth... walki ng paths.. .or any area that you only 
want to mow once a month.. .or once a season! 


So, WHY 
MESS with 
hand-held 
bmshcutters 
that are so 
dangerous, slow 
and tiring to 
use...OR with 
sicklebar mowers 
that shake un- 
mercifidly and 
leave a tan- 
g ledj ness? 

Tou. 
Ffcse 
K&oo) 

Ple as e cali TOLL 
FREE or mail 
coupon for FREE 
DETAILS about the Amazing 
DRLUfALl ąnd_BRUSH_ MO WER! 

YES! PI ease rush complete FREE DETAILS of the DR~ 
FIELI) and BRUSH MOWER including prices, specifi- 
cations of Manuał and ELECTRIC-STARTING Models, 
and “Off-Season” Savings now in effect. 


7 t’s like a brush hog on the back of a tractor except you ’re 
guiding it by hand. i wouidn '/ be afraid to go any place and 
cut stuff down. The DR is the answer to tough vegetation." 
-Jack Haryęy Anchorage, Alaska 


Name_ 

VTL f- 

Address 5 

i 

City_State_ZIP_° 

To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS' , Dept. 5359F J 

Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 
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A Look at the Jenne Farm in Reading 
From Both Sides of the Camera 


A mid the bustle and confusion of the 
times, a lot of us cling to the notion that 
life wasn't always so crazy. There was a 
Golden Age (there must have been) when 
things were simpler, when folks did an honest day's 
work and slept the sleep of the just. It's hard to pin 
down just where and when this Golden Age was, 
but some of us might, if pushed, place it at a tidy 
farm in the hills of New England in the days before 
satellite dishes or power lines or even automobiles 
arrived to spoił things. If you close your eyes, you 
can almost see it: a red farmhouse and barns on a 
curving dirt road nestled into some rolling hills. 

This image is so familiar to so many people, not 
just in America but around the world, that it seems 
to have sprung from some collective memory. It 
didn't. The image springs from a photograph of an 
actual place, a photograph that's been taken and re- 
produced so many times that it's become as famil¬ 
iar as an old thought. Because of it, we all lcnow 
what the Golden Age looks like. It looks like the 
Jenne Farm in Reading, Yermont. 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


The Jenne Farm in all its beauty, left, 
and the photographers who cluster along the 
road to capture the scene. 


THE PICTURE SEEN 

’ROUND THE 


WORLD 

























The Jenne Farm isn't just beautiful, 
it's somehow reassuring. The way the 
buildings fit with each other, and with 
their landscape, feels so perfect that 
the farm starts to worlc in the mind 
like a counterbalance to some of the 
rest of the world's chaos. It's probably 
safe to assume that the Washburn 
family, the ancestors of the Jennes 
who started putting up the farm build¬ 
ings in the early 19th century, set out 
to build a practical working farm, not 
a beauty spot. At the same time, the 
farmers who put up these buildings 
surely took pride in their neat appear- 
ance and handsome lines. But the 
rolling hills just behind the farmstead, 
the curving road, the overhanging tree 
— the other elements that complete 
this picture — seem like pure good 
luck. For the first hundred-something 
years that they lived there, the Wash- 
burns and Jennes no doubt recognized 
that they had a handsome farmstead. 
The neighbors prob¬ 
ably noticed it, too. 

But in the last 50 
years that recogni- 
tion has far out- 
grown the neigh- 
borhood. The place 
has become a phe- 
nomenon, an icon 
of rural America. 

The picture of this 
farm — from one 
particular angle, let 
it be said — has 
found its way into 
countless books, 
magazines (includ- 
ing this one), post- 
cards, advertise- 
ments, corporate re- 
ports, calendars, jig- 
saw puzzles and 
posters. It is an im¬ 
age whose famę has 
spread across 
oceans. The Jennes 
haven't asked for 
the world's atten- 
tion, and the re- 
wards they've got- 
ten for their trouble 
have been meager 
indeed. 

Trouble? Floyd R. 

Jenne Jr., 47, known 
to everyone as Junior, told me that he 
came home one day to find that the 
film crew of the Chevy Chase movie 
Funny Farm had taken down his fences 
and driven their boom trucks into his 


pasture — an intrusion that he felt ex- 
ceeded their previous arrangement. 
When he complained, they gave him 
$100. Another day, a crew rolled onto 
his farm to film a scene for the movie 
Forrest Gump. Yet another crew 
filmed a TV advertisement for Bud¬ 
weiser beer. Nearly every day of the 
year (unless it's pouring rain), photog- 
raphers set up their tripods on the hill 
to the east of his house to take pic- 
tures. At certain times — a sunny 
morning after a snowfall, say, or when 
the leaves are turning color — dozens 
of photographers crowd each other for 
the good angles. 

This all started, according to Junior, 
back in the mid-1940s when a New 
York City photographer, John Doscher, 
moved to Woodstock and opened his 
Country School of Photography. The 
students prospected the countryside 
for nuggets of pure, rural Americana. 
Finding the Jenne Farm was like find- 
ing the mother 
lode. 

Before long, its 
picture was show- 
ing up everywhere. 
When Floyd Jenne 
Sr., Junior's father, 
took his one and 
only excursion to 
New York City, he 
got off the train at 
Grand Central Sta- 
tion, walked into 
the waiting room, 
and for his first look 
at life in the big city 
came face to face 
with an enormous 
mural of his own 
farm. 

It's hard to exag- 
gerate the famę of 
this picture. On the 
hill overlooking the 
farm one morning 
last October, a pho¬ 
tographer from Cal- 
ifornia looked up 
from his viewfinder 
and said, "This is 
Mecca, this is the 
Holy Grail." A few 
feet away, I met a 
photographer from 
South Africa. "This 
is the most beautiful place in the 
world," he exclaimed. A few yards 
from there, a photographer from Japan 
was busy lining up his own picture of 
the farm. There is an Internet Web site 


devoted to photographing the Jenne 
Farm. The local generał storę sells T- 
shirts bearing its image. The photo- 
graph has been displayed in the Krem- 
lin as part of an American photo ex- 
hibit. Junior told me that a neighbor of 
his had once been traveling along a 
dusty road deep in rural India. The 
man stepped into a roadside pub for 
something cool to drink. Once his 
eyes got used to the darkness, he saw, 
on the wali behind the bar, a poster of 
the Jenne Farm. 

There are a handful of other places 
in America that are comparable to the 
Jenne Farm as classics of landscape 
photography: There is a log cabin in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, a wharf in 
Rockport, Massachusetts, and a few 
others. But all of them are museum 
pieces. Only at the Jenne Farm are the 
lives of the family that lives there un- 
folding under the lenses of thousands 
of cameras. 

It's a slightly bizarre situation, 
though the strangeness of it seems to 
pass right over the heads of the people 
sąuinting through their viewfinders. If 
Junior gets in his truck and drives up 
the road between the crowd of photog¬ 
raphers and the long row of their 
parked cars, most of them have no idea 
who he is. Occasionally Junior sells 
some mapie syrup (his biggest cash 
crop) to a photographer or tourist who 
wanders down to the house. And he 
has put a smali wooden box on a pole 
near the place where most of the pho¬ 
tographers stand. The box is marked 
"Donations" though the letters are so 
weathered that they're scarcely visi- 
ble. Either because they don't see the 
sign or because they don't feel any 
obligation, few photographers drop 
anything in the box. 

For their part, the photographers are 
a friendly lot. It's easy to talk to them 
because they mostly confine them- 
selves to a tennis court-size area a cou- 
ple hundred yards east of the house 
that gives them the right angle for the 
classic shot. Last October I found a 
crowd working amid a thicket of 
tripods. Latecomers had to wait to set 
up their tripods in the spots just va- 
cated by early birds. As the sun rosę 
and the light changed, photographers, 
one after another, saw the picture they 
had come to see and released their 
shutters. Expensive clicks and whirs 
filled the air. 

"It's the classic farm shot," a pho¬ 
tographer from Pennsylvania told me, 
"the five red buildings, the leading 



When Floyd Jenne Sr. 
took his one and only 


excursion to New York City, 
he got off the train at 
Grand Central Station, 
walked into the waiting 
room, and for his 
first look at life in the 
big city came face to face 
with an enormous 
mural of his own farm. 
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Welcome to the View! 

Step Right Up to the Hill Above Peacham Village 

And One of the Most-Photographed Scenes in New England 


By Liz Bisceglie 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 




R ichard and Linda Stores lcnow how to make people 
feel welcome at their home in Peacham, particularly 
during fali foliage season. And in case there's any 
doubt, they have a hand-lettered sign posted in their front 
yard. "Photographers Welcome!" it says. 

The view from their hillside backyard is a New England 
classic, spectacular in all seasons but especially in fali. Nes- 
tled in the foreground at the bottom of the slope of their 
neighbor's field are a cow pasture, corn fields and a big red 
barn. Just beyond that, the white steeple of the Peacham Con- 
gregational Church stands out against the color of the chang- 
ing leaves. And in the distance one can see the first snów of 
the season on the pealc of Mount Washington in the majestic 
Presidential Rangę of New Hampshire's White Mountains. It encapsulates in one 
view a cozy, rural and seemingly timeless Vermont village and the ruggedness of New 
England's northern mountains. 

It's a scene that has been captured on postcards, memorialized in magazines and 
books and recorded in television commercials and movies. Charles Kuralt featured 
Peacham in his On the Road series, and the movies Spitfire Grill, Ethan Frome and 
Where the Rivers Flow North were shot in town. Hundreds of amateur and Profes¬ 
sional photographers and other visitors come from all 
over the world just to get a glimpse of it. 

The Stokeses and their two children, Nicole, 7, and 
Christopher, 9, have lived in Peacham for five years. 

Richard travels the State selling hearing aids. Linda 
works as a lister and auditor for the town of Peacham 
and for the culinary newsletter The Art of Eating, 
which is published in Peacham. After their first fali 
season in the house it was elear that the yisitors who 
continually appeared wanted to get a loolc at or talce a 
picture of the view from their Macic Mountain Road 
yantage point. 


The Stokes family and 
their "Photographers 
Welcome" sign. 

Below, photographers 
fitid the view of 
Peacham irresistible. 
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People would stop and ask if it was 
all right to walk through their yard. 
Others would park down the road and 
walk around either side of the property 
to get to the view. So for the last four 
years they've put up the welcome sign 
to reassure hesitant visitors that they 
won't be considered trespassers. The 
Stokeses had heard that the previous 
owner of the property put out a similar 
sign, so in that respect, it's become a 
tradition. 

There are still those, however, who 
feel a bit uncomfortable about traips- 
ing through the Stokeses' yard. They'11 
skirt the property or linger near the 
driveway. Some will politely refer to 
the sign and ask whether what it says 
holds true. 

The day I yisited, we watched a pho- 
tographer carrying a tripod and camera 
climb carefully under the neighbor's 
electric fence. He hiked along the back 
property linę through the cow pasture 
only to find himself on the other side 
of the fence from the Stokeses' back- 
yard, where a group of people were al- 
ready lined up taking photos. 

While the visitors were admiring the 
breathtaking view, the photographer 
was out of breath from the exertion of 
climbing the hill! When told he could 
have taken the morę direct route 
through the Stokeses' yard, he sheep- 
ishly replied that he'd been driving 
around all day and needed the exercise 
anyway. 

But most people eventually wander 
into the yard, especially if Linda's out 
there encouraging them. 

"It's a million dollar view," said vis- 
itor Harvey Rasmussen of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. "If I lived here, I'd just 
sit and look at it all day." His daugh- 
ter, Nancy Ziegler of Oxford, Con¬ 
necticut, wholeheartedly agreed. "I 
don't care where you live. This is the 
place to be in October," she said. 

Some folks, like Rasmussen, a photo 
hobbyist, discover the place as they 
wander through the Vermont country- 
side looking for a picturesąue spot. 
Others specifically seek it out. 

Jan Stone of South Lancaster, Massa¬ 
chusetts, said she first saw a photo of 
the view on the back of a magazine 
cover when she lived in Oregon. "I de- 
cided I had to find Peacham," she said. 
Three years ago she did. "I think it's 
the prettiest spot in America," Stone 
said. She still has the magazine photo. 
"If you want to know what New Eng- 
land looks like," she tells people, "this 
is it!" 


Linda Stokes recounted the story of 
a woman who had done a painting of 
the scene from a postcard and was fi- 
nally able to visit last year. "She was 
just thrilled to be able to see it in per¬ 
son," Linda said. Some people just 
show up with a magazine photo in 
hand and ask Peacham residents where 
they can find the view. 

Linda estimates that during peak fo- 
liage season they get 30 or morę visi- 
tors a day, depending on the weather. 
Part of the fun is that they never know 
who will show up on their doorstep. 
Linda recalled coming home one day 
to find a smali tour bus and several 
cars parked out in the road and 30 
Japanese tourists scattered around the 
property getting a photo lesson. 


The Stokeses have been visited by 
people from Australia, Japan, Africa, 
Greenland, Israel, India, Holland, En- 
gland and Germany. All who stop by 
appreciate the family's generosity in 
sharing their spectacular view. Many 
leave business cards and notes of 
thanks. Some cards become conversa- 
tion pieces, like the business card with 
a Jerusalem address and the title 
"Deputy Director General in Charge 
of the Middle East and the Coordina- 
tion of the Peace Process." 

Many visitors try to leave a dona- 
tion, but the Stokeses graciously de- 
cline. Their motivation is to share 
what they have with others who ap¬ 
preciate it. Of the tourists Linda says, 
"They're all so nice and enthusiastic 


The classic scene photographers 
tourists from around the couni ^ 
to see, viewed from the Stokes's 
backyard. 
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about the view." 

One day last fali, Linda stood out in 
the yard welcoming those who came 
by, often encouraging the shyer ones 
to go out back and get a closer look. 
Since most visitors are from out-of- 
state or overseas, she offered bits of in- 
formation about the area. She pointed 
out Mount Washington, discussed 
New England architecture and re- 
counted the time she looked out and 
saw the neighbors' cows chasing a 
moose across the pasture! She noted 
that the church, the focal point of the 
view, wasn't always there. It was 
moved in 1844 down the hill from a 
spot near the town green and cemetery 
to be closer to the town's main cross- 
roads. 


At pealc yiewing times such as late 
afternoon, the Stokeses appear to be 
hosting a backyard social. Linda and 
the kids meet and greet their guests, 
and the leaf peepers mingle among 
themselves. A visitor from London 
seemed very impressed by the generał 
friendliness of the Vermonters she had 
met. "They go out of their way to be 
helpful, ,/ she said, as if this were some- 
thing quite unexpected. 

Linda grew up in nearby St. Johns- 
bury, and she lcnows a lot about 
Peacham, a cozy community of ap- 
proximately 650, a town in which, as 
Richard says, there really are morę 
cows than people. After the couple 
married, they moved around for 
awhile, but when they had children, 


they decided this was the place they 
wanted to raise a family. 

And now, they want others to en- 
joy their good fortunę. Most visitors 
who meet the Stokeses feel com- 
pelled to comment on the beauty of 
the view and to express their thanlcs. 
Linda's repeated cheery response is: 
"You're welcome. Come back any- 
time." tOn 


Liz Bisceglie works for a nonprofit edu- 
cational and cultural exchange founda- 
tion. Her husband, Michael, has done 
many photo assignments for Vermont 
Life. He discovered the “Photographers 
Welcome ” sign while working in the 
Northeast Kingdom. The Bisceglies live 
in Readsboro. 
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West Arlington's church and 
the covered bridgc ovcr the 
Batten Kill arc icons of one 
aspect of Arlington, its ties to 
Yermont Uistory as one of the 
state's earliest settlements. 






































































































K athy Doyle has lived other 
places. There were 14 years 
in Washington, D.C., four 
years in Chicago and time 
spent in Japan. Nevertheless, after 20 
years away, she left her job with the 
national office of the American Red 
Cross and headed home to Arlington, 
Vermont, population 2,300. It's not 
unusual for Americans to move back 
to their childhood homes, but for 
Kathy there was morę than the lure of 
family ties. It was something about 
the town itself. 

Arlington lies in the beautiful valley 
of the Batten Kill, but other Vermont 
towns are eąually well situated and 
yet not so economically strong. This is 
a town with good vital signs. There are 
jobs to be had and enough civic pride 
for residents to argue at the post office, 
run for local office and join in enor- 
mous volunteer efforts. There's a 
strong heart beating underneath the 
chamber of commerce brochures. 
That's not to say everything is blissful 
in this little town, but the residents 
are lively, even feisty, and there's 
enough right about Arlington that 
they're not planning to move away. 

"Arlington is based in reality," says 
Doyle, who now works with the Ver- 
mont chapter of the Red Cross. 



"Around Washington, D.C., the popu¬ 
lation was transient and everyone 
talked about car-pools. Arlington is 
not a bedroom community for some- 
where else. It has a strong sense of 
community, and you can get involved 
in any aspect you want to." 

Doyle praises the beauty of the 
town, of course. It's hard to argue that 
the Taconic Mountains on one side 
and the Green Mountains on the other 
don't make a perfect baclcdrop. But 
when talking about Arlington, she 
reaches for something deeper than 
beauty and comes up with diversity. "I 
think the reason I could work so well 
with so many people over my career," 
she says, "is that my childhood in Ar¬ 


lington taught me about diversity." 

Diyersity is a not a word generally 
associated with Vermont towns. In- 
deed, in the halls of Arlington's high 
school and on Main Street there is 
hardly an identifiable racial category 
other than white. So what is the diver- 
sity that Arlington nurtures? 

Alan Hess, a burly real estate agent 
drinking coffee at the country storę, 
filters one of his many opinions 
through his white beard. "It's because 
we got a little bit of everything," he 
says. "There are young, working par- 
ents, retirees, rich and not so rich. We 
got some industry, some tourism, 
some home-based businesses and local 
businesses. It's not that any one thing 
overrules all the others, but each cate¬ 
gory is working, so there's a balance." 

On any weekday morning you can 
find one part of the balance sitting in 
the Wayside Country Storę in West 
Arlington. A mostly małe group slides 
through the door while it's still dark 
and settles into chairs around an old 
circular wooden table. These are the 
Knights of the Round Table, although 
several Ladies of the Knight, as they 
cali themselves, have no trouble hold¬ 
ing their own in the conversation. 
From taxes to law enforcement to for- 
eign relations, topics of conversation 
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"Arlington is based in reality... Arlington is not a bedroom community for somewhere else. It has a 
strong sense of community, and you can get involved in any aspect you want to."— resident Kathy Doyle 


ricochet around the table while every- 
one's hands are busy reaching for sec- 
tions of newspaper, cups of coffee and 
a doughnut or two. The cast of charac- 
ters has been in place so long, the argu- 
ments are almost predetermined. Nev- 
ertheless, in their collective opinion, 
as the Knights of the Round Table rule 
on any given issue, so goes the town. 

In the same predawn hour, elear 
across town, another part of the for¬ 
mula that keeps Arlington in balance 
is eąually busy. Off the Route 7 con- 
nector road there is a glow in the sky 
that lights up several tali flag poles and 
illuminates a scene that's almost sur- 
real for rural Vermont. Behind the flag 
poles are 360,000 sąuare feet of corpo- 
rate headąuarters and plant facilities 
for Mack Molding, a plastics company 
that has been in town sińce the 1930s. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the effect of Mack Molding on Arling¬ 
ton. Don Kendall, president and native 
son, can be credited with both the cur- 
rent success of the business and the 
fact that Mack Molding elected to stay 
in Arlington when there were extraor- 
dinarily compelling reasons to move. 

KendalPs grandfather experimented 
with plastic when he was working as 
an engineer with Thomas Edison in 
New Jersey. Eventually, in partnership 
with Ken Macksey, the senior Kendall 
started Mack Molding and moved the 
operation to an old factory site in Ar¬ 
lington. Now there are 10 plants 
around the world, $550 million in 
sales and 400 employees in Arlington 
alone. 

About 80 percent of Mack's business 
is in the highly competitive and dy¬ 
namie Computer market. In one part of 
the Arlington factory, the only work- 
ers are robots that grasp newly formed 
plastic Computer cases in their long 
arms and gently deposit them on a 
conveyor belt for shipping. This is a 
company whose main clients are on 
the West Coast, yet when it came time 
to expand and build a corporate head¬ 
ąuarters in the mid-1990s, the com¬ 
pany chose to stay in Arlington. 

"When Mack Molding decided to 
stay here," says Kathy Doyle, "it was a 
one-time, absolute positive gift to the 
town of Arlington." And it almost 
didn't happen. For a time, Mack kept 
an option on land in Cambridge, New 
York, about six miles away, where the 


annual electric bill would have been 
about $1 million cheaper than in Ver- 
mont. Don Kendall says Governor 
Howard Dean got involved, as well as 
the Yermont Department of Economic 


Development and Central Vermont 
Public Service Corp. They offered 
Mack a deal. It wasn't ąuite as good as 
New York's, but it was enough to keep 
the third generation company in town. 


Birdie Wyman, Arlington's town clerk, and her husband, Cricket Wyman, the 
town's postmaster, stand in front of the Town Hall, where they both work. 
Left, top, soccer at the Arlington Recreational Park, where coach John Werner, 
below, has helped introduce the gamę to generations of Arlington kids. 






































The Vermont Valley Flyer 
excursion train in Arling¬ 
ton, tiear the watcr tower 
for Mack Molding, the 
town's largest employer, a 
maker ofplastic Computer 
parts. 



Utility costs, however, were not the 
only reason for staying around. Some- 
thing in the fabric of Arlington not 
only allows, but celebrates industry. In 
the town's early days, Remember 
Baker, a cousin of Ethan Allen, took 
the offer of 50 acres to set up the first 
grist mili in the State. Arlington also 
was home to Vermont's first fulling 
mili, its first fumace and foundry, ropę 
factory, chair factory and one of its 
first marble ąuarries. HBH Prestain 
and Arlington Industries, another plas- 


tics company, are present-day inheri- 
tors of the town's industrial roots. 
Having residents laboring around the 
clock in industrial jobs gives this 
ąuaint river town a working class edge 
that also grounds it economically. 

Perhaps Arlington's early history 
gave rise to its residents' still-apparent 
stubborn independence. The rebellious 
Ira and Ethan Allen had Arlington 
roots, as did an effort to set up an inde¬ 
pendent government when Vermont 
was denied statehood. In 1962 when 


Arlington was invited to join the 
Mount Anthony Union High School 
district in Bennington, people went 
door-to-door asking their neighbors to 
vote it down. In the mid-1980s, the 
town voted overwhelmingly to with- 
draw from the area supervisory union 
entirely and set up its own indepen¬ 
dent district. 

Many residents, including those 
who are retired or have recently 
moved to town, find that Arlington's 
schools are the heart of the commu- 
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The Arlington Inn, one of many inns in a town that isfull of scenie beauty 
yet retains an industńal base. Beloiu, Wayside Country Storę owner 
Dong Tshom, standing, and Raymond A. Smith, on the storę porch. Smith 
is a member of the informal Knights ofthe Round Table, which meets 
momings over coffee at the storę to discuss the State ofthe world. 


nity. The 550-stu- 
dent school system 
is solely account- 
able for its own suc- 
cesses and failures. 

Many years of de- 
ferred maintenance 
have taken their 
toll, however. Last 
summer, with the 
schooPs accredita- 
tion hanging in the 
balance, voters ap- 
proved a $3.4 mil- 
lion project to reno- 
vate and expand the 
K-12 building. 

In spite of the 
badly wom physical 
structure, the 
school is home to 
an inspired sports 
program. Mention 
sports, and any resi- 
dent will point to 
John Werner. 

Werner is the ąuintessential high 
school coach. His office walls and 
shelves are neatly divided shrines for a 
seemingly limitless collection of 
plaąues, awards, photos and memen- 
tos of Arlington's glories, especially on 
the soccer field. Werner's legendary 
commitment to teaching soccer even- 
tually led to a youth league of 12 towns 
and 4,000 kids. The fit, sandy-haired 
coach and father can speak of nothing 
but teams, games and kids learning 
good sportsmanship. He 
can't decide which means 
morę to him, his college ring 
or his coach-of-the-year ring, 
so he wears them on alter- 
nate days. 

"As soon as your kid can 
walk, he or she can be on a 
team in this town," says real 
estate agent Hess. 

"John could have coached 
anywhere," says Don 
Kendall. "It's fortunate for us 
he chose to stay in Arling¬ 
ton." 

That several driven indi- 
viduals over the years have 
elected to stay in Arlington 
may be one reason the town works 
well today. Besides its 18th century 
heroes, Arlington has the artists and 
writers of this century who gave it a 
reputation as a creative haven. Writer 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, composer 
Carl Ruggles and engraver Rockwell 


Kent all lived in town. Painter Nor¬ 
man Rockwell, who one resident says 
"got a lot morę famous after he died," 
regularly immortalized not only the 
town but its individual residents in his 
illustrations. 

Morę than its famous citizens, how- 
ever, it's probably Arlington's not-so- 
heralded ones who give it its present 
vitality. There is the ąuiet man who 
madę surę there was enough money to 
build the new town library. There are 


the hundreds of local volunteers who, 
when it was decided that Arlington 
needed a recreational park, helped 
build one on 27 acres of farmland near 
the Batten Kill. Dedicated in 1978, the 
Arlington Recreational Park has tennis 
courts, softball, soccer and baseball 


fields, a pienie area, 
walking paths, a 
skating rink, nine- 
hole golf course and 
morę. A combina- 
tion of State, federal 
and local funds 
helped buy the land, 
but it was Arling¬ 
ton volunteers who 
helped raise the 
money and do the 
work — and who 
help maintain the 
park today. 

Town Clerk 
Birdie Wyman 
maintains her calm 
five days a weelc as 
residents come to 
her office for town 
records, dog li- 
censes and to clar- 
ify the yagaries of 
zoning disputes. 
Pastor Joan 0'Gor- 
man modestly ministers to a congrega- 
tion of 300 in East Arlington who won- 
der from time to time if she might not 
be an angel herself. Paula Maynard 
works tirelessly at the West Mountain 
Inn and countless other jobs to pro- 
mote tourism and the natural re- 
sources of the town. 

As anyone on the Street in Arlington 
loves to point out, it's not a perfect 
town. It's also not a lot of other things. 
It's not a resort town or a shopping 
destination or a place to buy 
a lot of groceries or a new 
car. Instead, it's a smali town 
that because of geography 
may never grow much big- 
ger. It's a place where Birdie, 
the town clerk, is married to 
Cricket, the postmaster. It's 
a place where older citizens 
sing in a chorus and hołd 
bridge tournaments to raise 
money for charity while 
Macic Molding malces Com¬ 
puter parts for a global mar¬ 
ket. 

Arlington is certainly not 
Manchester, and it's not Ben- 
nington. Rather, it's neatly 
balanced between the two and very 
happy with its place. 


Alison Freeland reports on the First Day 
of School Holiday on page 24 of this issue. 
On page 41, S. Michael Bisceglie’s photos 
take us to Peacham. 
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Bear Fear 

W hile we were growing up, 

with the land reverting to woods around us 
and over the ridge of McKinstry Hill 
the wildness of the Diggings 
and ours the last house on two dusty tracks 
with grass in the middle brushing the oil pan, 
we sat around the woodstove before bedtime 
when company came and the men told tales 
of boundary disputes, ghosts, and bears, 
but we didn’t believe the one^handed World War II veteran, 
the land surveyor, who said, “I never carry a weapon. 

There is not an animal in the Vermont woods 
which is not afraid of me — except for man.” 

We children, brought up on bear 

stories, grew fearful to walk old sugar woods roads. 

We sang and whistled and shouted 

to fend off bobcats and bears and our racket 

worked until one October when we went to pick 

apples from a gnarled tree shading the cellarhole 

on Old Wilson Road. A terrible stench — everyone said 

bears smelled awful — and then we saw dribbles 

and piles of steaming chewed up apple vomit. 

The bear had gorged to spiliing over. 

Heavy with winter fat and wanting morę, 
he had climbed the apple tree, broken a trunk, 
snapped off limbs, strewn leaves on the ground, 

We backed away and ran. 

We knew, too, how once our cousin went for the cows at dawn, 
and from behind a steeple bush, a she bear reared up. 

He stood between her and her cubs. 

He shot her and both cubs with three lucky shots. 

Later, he found he had only those three bullets. 

We heard gossip about the neighbor boy 
the other boys teased about not hunting. 

The fali finally he went deer hunting, a bear 

chased him across an open field 

and he thought he was a goner for surę 

until he came to a summer camp, dove headfirst 

through a window. A search party found him. 

We saw the little pane he shattered and wondered 
how ever did a boy his size squeeze through? 

We knew most horses spook at bears. 

But the previous owner said 

he had seen bears in their pasture 

when our horses were his, so we did not fret 

about bears that sunset when we steered 

our horses up the steep road toward the Diggings. 

While the horses were blowing, catching their breath 
after their climb, and we talked, a black animal surprisingly 
no bigger than a dog nor morę significant hustled 
across the road and into the golden rod. 

The horses, glad for fiat going after the grade, 

did not holt or shy, and my glimpse of the long-feared one 

was so brief, afterwards, I never 

was surę I hadn’t madę up a bear 

that night we rode into the Diggings. 


Vermont Life is againproud to publish the 
winning entry in the annual Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Contest, a wńting competition co-sponsored 
by Vermont Life and Green Mountain Power 
Corp. 

Kathleen McKinley Harris was wńtingpńmańly 
children s books when she took a wńting course at 
the Uniuersity ofVermont in 1990 and was aclyised 
to unitę morę poetry. Harris, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College and a former'English teacher in 
Yermont schools, spent much time in her earlier 
years on the family farmstead on McKinstry Hill in 
Hyde Park, where she heard about or expeńenced 
the incidents related in “BearFear. ” 

Contest judges liked “BearFear” because of its ob- 
uious authenticity, its use of specific Vermont places 
and stories and the feeling of larger-than-life mystery 
with wliich it inuests those places and stories. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary Contest is open 
to all Vermont residents. Any poem, essay or story is 
eligible. Manuscńpts for the contest should be sent 
to Stephen C. Terry, Green Mountain Power' Corp ., 
Green Mountain Power Dńve, South Burlington, 
VT 05403 by Nouember 30 of this year. The winner 
recewes $1,500. 



By Kathleen 
McKinley Harris 

Illustrated by 
Bonnie Christensen 
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Rupert, by David Kutchukian. 
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Shelbume Farms, by Paul O. Boisvert. 


Tunbridge World's Fair, by Merlirt Lacy. 

Below, end-of-the-season leaf, by Mitchel Moraski. 


I f it didn't happen every 
year, as the nights lengthen 
and the first hard frosts ap- 
pear, we would never believe 
the intensity of that annual decid- 
uous ritual known as fali foliage. 

The colors at peak are just too intense to be 
believed, too bright to be real. Even the scattered 
colors of the season's end and the gentle pastels of 
the past-peak time change the appearance of things 
so much that it's difficult to remember what the 
hills looked like when they were green. The fali 
surge of color is a retina burn-out, a spectacular flash 
that soaks us in reds and yellows in preparation for 
the long time of white and blue that lies ahead. 



















Danby Four Comers, by Andre Jenny. 


















Bennington's Old First Church, by Kathy Toris. 
Above, Weston, by Alan L. Graham. 


The light changes; the air changes. Is it the ur- 
gency of the colder weather ahead that malces life 
seem morę intense? Or is it that splash of sunlight 
on the red barn wali, the unearthly glow of that row 
of mapie trees in the afternoon sunlight? 
It's fair time again and the bright colors 
on every hillside now are translated into 
the spinning lights of the ferris wheel 
and the Tilt-a-Whirl. You can't escape 
color this time of year, it's everywhere, 
day and night. 


Barre, by Alan L. Graham. 
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Pownal, by Murphy Smith. 
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Moss Glen Falls, Granville, by Steven Morse. 


Mapie carpet, 
by Alden Pellett. 


There's a perfectly good botanical reason for 
the rush of fali color, of course. The deciduous 
tree's method of survival involves drawing the 
nourishing chlorophyll out of each leaf and 
storing that energy deep inside. The leaves are 
extra and must go. But before they drop, the 
colors hidden all summer long within each 
leaf are gradually revealed. Frosty fali weather 
adds other Chemical pigments and by late Sep- 
tember and early October, every leaf and most 
hillsides are an unbelievable riot of color. 

It's our briefest season, leaf-turning time. 
Chilly, on the best days, 
but intense enough that 
we remember its hot reds 
and warm yellows for an 
entire winter. — t.k.s. 















Brandoiytrtist Warren 
Kiniblćhas a lot to smile 
dbout: Since he quit 
teaching art at Castleton 
State College in 1983, 
Kimble has become the 
country's most successful 
folk artist, sellitig millions 
ofprints and acres ofother 
products and designs. 
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WARREN KIMBLE 



Ą J arren Kimble's success amazes even Warren Kimble. His colorful folk art and designs 
1/ have gone forth from his home in Brandon to be reproduced on a staggering number of 
home furnishings, from umbrella stands and dinner plates to wallpaper and calendars. His 
signature Holstein cows — often pattemed with the State of Vermont painted black against 
white — and his whimsical rabbits, pigs, farmhouses and lighthouses have been reproduced 
in morę than two million prints. Kimble designs appear on doormats and table linens, tea 
cozies and cupboards, coasters and stationery, T-shirts and tote bags, tapestry and Computer 
mouse pads. 


Last year he and North Carolina-based Lexing- 
ton Furniture unveiled a complete linę of Kimble- 
inspired home furnishings — from bedside tables 
and blanket chests to hutches and king-sized 
beds. Dubbed Warren Kimble's America, it madę 
the Kimble touch available in many of the na- 
tion's largest furniture Stores. 

For Kimble, 62, it was a bit unnerving — won- 
derfully so. Everywhere in the Lexington collec- 
tion he could see pieces fashioned after the ones 
in his own home on Country Club Road in Bran¬ 
don, antiąue originals that he and his wife, Lor- 
raine, had collected during forays into antiąue 
shops and galleries along Vermont's back roads 
and remade. 

'Tm so lucky to be getting attention in my life. 
It's something ąuite rare for an artist," the white- 
haired, bespectacled Kimble said as he relaxed in 
his sunlit studio near the 200-year-old house in 
which his originals still keep company with the 
Kimble family. "You usually have to croak before 
they pay any attention to you." 

No matter how much attention he earns, Kim¬ 
ble is always happy to return to Brandon, the 
town in west-central Vermont where just about 
everyone knows him on a first-name basis and, al- 
though many people know he is an artist, few 
think of him as a celebrity. 


"I lilce it that way. I walk downtown and people 
might say, 'Hey, where have you been?' but I 
don't tell them. In Brandon, Fm still just Warren 
Kimble, just one of the local residents, just who I 
am and who I want to be. It's perfect." 

Kimble believes his artwork is popular because, 
in this fast-paced world in which values and tech- 
nology are rapidly changing, people can talce com- 
fort in scenes from a less harried time. "It's Ver- 
mont that sells. People come here because it's 
restorative and true, because it's something they 
can count on. And they buy my worlc because it 
represents those characteristics that Vermont rep- 
resents: individuality, simple pleasures, ąuality 
and dependability," he said. 

What's also true about his art is that many of 
the pieces are humorous, whimsical. Beyond the 
pastorał, there's something subtly amusing in the 
fat pigs and blue-eyed cats, the still-uncaught 
trout and curious cow that are his stock in trade. 
Kimble, despite all his success, manages to cele- 
brate his childish side. "I like to have fun with 
my art and to make people happy," he said as he 
pushed himself on a swing that hangs from the 
rafters of the restored 1790 red barn in which he 
works most days of the week. Nearby, a lifelong 
collection of tin beach pails brightened the shelves 
of a handsome bookcase. In nooks and crannies 


By Yvonne Daley 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 
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around his shop and studio were other 
bits of whimsy — from the whirligigs 
that decorate his stylized birdhouses 
to the Santa who adorns one of his 
most popular prints. 

"I am lucky because I still get to 
come bacie here and do this — paint; 
because the scenery and animals and 
buildings and trees that have always 
inspired me are still here, outside my 
window, or along the road when we 
take a ride; because here I'm not a 
celebrity. I'm just an artist, making a 
living. And, really, that's all I've ever 
wanted to be," Kimble said. 

• 

Warren Kimble's success has been 
particularly sweet in that it came as 
the reward for taking a huge risk, quit- 
ting the job in academia that he had 
held for morę than a decade to return 
to his first love, art. 

His love affair with Vermont began 
nearly 30 years ago when he came here 
to teach part-time at Castleton State 
College after pursuing a career in ad- 
yertising. The job at Castleton paid 



just $4,000 a year, but Kimble was at- 
tracted by benefits that weren't con- 
tained in his contract: the opportunity 
to live in a smali New England town ; 
spare time to search through antiąue 
Stores and secondhand furniture shops 
hidden along Vermont's back roads; 
time also to paint and, most impor- 
tant, the prospect of living surrounded 
by a landscape and architecture that 
nourished his soul. 

Brandon was his first home in Ver- 
mont, and he's lived nowhere else 


sińce coming here in 1970. "I knew 
immediately I had found my place. It's 
always seemed right to me to be here," 
he said. 

A first marriage ended soon after the 
move; Kimble remained in Brandon, 
living with his son, Chris. An interest 
in art and antiąues brought him and 
Lorraine together. The couple ąuickly 
settled into small-town life. Warren 
helped organize the town's celebrated 
Fourth of July paradę, in which he al¬ 
ways dresses as his favorite historical 
figurę, Uncle Sam. Those "leaf people" 
that you see propped against Stores, 
homes and light poles throughout 
Brandon were Kimble's idea, launched 
when he headed the local chamber of 
commerce. 

At Castleton, he was part of a three- 
person department. "It was wonderful 
because it meant that, if the students 
wanted to try something, to learn 
something, we had to learn it too," he 
recalled. Thus, Kimble tried his hand 
at everything from printmaking to 
sculpture. 

But every year the administration 
pressured him to get an advanced de- 
gree and every year he balked. He had 
earned a bachelor's degree in fine arts 
in 1957 from Syracuse University and 
had pursued careers in advertising and 
teaching before coming to Vermont. 
He could understand Castleton's de- 
sire to have well-educated Staff, yet he 
couldn't see what another degree 
would do for him or his students. And, 
besides, how would he get a degree and 
still continue to work at Castleton and 
live in Brandon? 

"There I was with a wife and three 
children, earning $15,000 a year, and 
they wanted me to go away for two 
years, spend all that money for another 
degree to just come back and not make 
any morę money than I was already 
making," he recalled. "I was always 
doing one-man shows and organizing 
shows with my students so it wasn't 
as if they and I weren't doing well and 
reflecting well on the college. It didn't 
make much sense to me to go back to 
school." 

So, Kimble toolc a gambie. He quit 
Castleton in 1983, with no prospect of 
another job. It's a decision he has never 
regretted. Quickly, he and Lorraine 
turned their hands and energy to the 
pursuits they enjoyed most: restoring 
old houses and antiques together. And, 
Kimble finally had the time to pursue 
his painting. 

He soon saw that the work he en- 



Albert J. Marro /Rutland Herald 


joyed most combined these two inter- 
ests, painting and antiquing. Antique 
wood became his palette — not the 
barn board of country artists but utili- 
tarian, well-worn pieces of furniture: 
table tops, bureaus, cabinets and 
chests. 

"No saws, no shovels, no barn 
board," he said emphatically. "Their 
function overtakes the painting." He 
found his materials by scouring farther 
and farther from home, getting to 
lcnow the State intimately as he and 
Lorraine roamed about, looking for ar- 
ticles whose grain, scars and other de- 
tails might add their own personality 
to a finished piece. On those rides, he 
also studied the subjects he enjoyed 
most: farm and domestic animals, 
rolling hills and branching trees, an- 
tique houses and village churches, 
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American flags and cultivated 
flowers. And, as he painted what 
he saw on the wood he had ac- 
ąuired, he developed a style that 
sets him apart from the country 
or primitive artist. 

"The difference between the 
folk art that I do," he said, "and 
what's called country art is that, 
while folk art expresses many of 
the same sentiments as country 
art, folk art tends to be less 
primitive. Both are simplistic 
and straightforward, but folk art 
is comfortable with both mod¬ 
ern and antiąue fumiture, in the 
country or the city, and it 
crosses gender lines." 

As Kimble found his medium and 
his subject matter, he began to sell 
morę paintings, prints and restored 


It was there in 1991 that Laurie and 
John Chester, former bankers from 
Boston, first saw Kimble's artwork. 
Today, they are also happy that Kim¬ 
ble left Castleton and struck out on 
his own. The Chesters had recently 
moved to Woodstoclc to open Wild Ap¬ 
ple Graphics Limited, an art-publish- 
ing business that initially featured 
artists from the British Naive School 
of self-taught or primitive artists. 

"We didn't normally look for artists 
in the States but we went to the 
Gallery and saw Warren's worlc and 
just loved it. I called him up. He was a 
bit reluctant, but we met and I talked 
him into letting us take some work to 
a premier art expo in New York. The 
response was just overwhelming. Peo- 
ple still talk about it," Laurie Chester 
said. 

That serendipitous moment madę 
the Chesters' career as well as Kim¬ 
ble^. From the original seven prints 
they reproduced, the collection has 
grown to morę than 150. In all, Laurie 
Chester estimated, there are morę 
than two million Kimbles in print. 

And, although Wild Apple Graphics 
now represents morę than 70 artists, 
Kimble remains the favorite and the 
most successful. "The sales never see 
any decline," Laurie said. 

Success has brought 
its demands. There's 
less time for painting 
and antiąue-hunting 
than either Lorraine 
or Warren would lilce. 
Lorraine is the busi¬ 
ness manager and of- 
ten travels to preview 
and fine-tune the re- 
production of her hus- 
band's designs on 
such items as collec- 
tor plates or wallpa- 
per. When time al- 
lows, they retreat to 
their cottage on Lakę 
Dunmore and enjoy 
the company of their 
grown children and 
four grandchildren. 

"I am not complaining," said War¬ 
ren. "At my age to have had this suc- 
(Continued on page 97) 


furniture at regional shows and, in par- 
ticular, at The Gallery on the Green in 
Woodstock, where his art has long 
been exhibited. 


Kimble relishes his annual stint as 
llncle Sam dnring Brandon f s Fourth of 
Juty festioities. Belozu, Kimble's "The 
American Farm" has been reproduced 
countless times. Opposite page, the 
artist and his zuife, Lorraine. 
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T he hardwoods in the uplands have al- 
ready begun to lose their foliage, but 
here in the Champlain Valley, the soft 
mapie, ash and hickory leaves are still 
mostly green and the dense canopy 
overhead filters the warm September 
sun, leaving the forest floor in deep 
shadow. 

"There," says Jim Rowe. He ges tur es 
toward an abandoned road that diago- 
nals down the rocky slope at our feet, 
turns sharply back on itself and angles 
off into the trees below. "As far as we 
can tell, this is the only place they 
could have brought loaded wagons up 
from the lalce." He scrambles down to 
the switchback. "See how it's cut into 
the hillside? You find the same kind of 
thing on other parts of the road, way to 
the east of here." 

Vermont has plenty of old roads, of 
course, but this is not just any old road. 
If Rowe is correct (and he points out 
that the evidence, although strong, is 
not absolutely conclusive), we are loolc- 
ing at one of the few surviving sections 
of Vermont's very first road — the 
Crown Point Military Road. It origi- 
nally stretched from Lalce Champlain to 
the Connecticut River settlement of 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, and it 
predated both Vermont and the United 
States itself by nearly two decades. 

In the summer of 1 759, the latest of 
the French and Indian Wars — the long, 
bloody conflict that pitted Great Britain 
against France for control of North 
America — was building to a critical 
point. The British generał, Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, had captured Fort Ticon- 
deroga (then called Fort Carillon) from 
the French and had promptly begun lay- 
ing the groundworlc for an all-out offen- 
sive: After consolidatmg his control of 
Lalce Champlain by starting a new fort 
at Crown Point, a dozen miles north of 
Ticonderoga, he planned to send an in- 
vasion force northward to Montreal the 
following spring. 


By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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To do so successfully, however, he 
urgently needed to improve his supply 
linę to eastern New England, which 
ran along the Champlain and Hudson 
yalleys to Albany, then eastward 
across the entire breadth of Massachu¬ 
setts. He decided to open a new, direct 
route across the Green Mountains to 
the upper Connecticut Valley. 

According to tradition, Amherst 
himself stipulated where the new road 
should go by using his sword as a 
straight edge to connect its two end- 
points on a map. It's a nice story, and 
the road did in fact closely approxi- 
mate such a linę. In reality, though, 
the route seems to have been deter- 
mined by that of an existing Indian 
trail, which ran up 
the Otter Creek 
Valley, across the 
mountains at what 
is now Ludlow and 
down the Black 
River to its conflu- 
ence with the Con¬ 
necticut. 

However the de- 
cision was madę, a 
party of 200 men 
left Crown Point in 
early August — 
less than a month 
after the British 
capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga — 
with orders to 
marle and cut a 
road along "the 
most direct linę 
possible." Begin- 
ning in late Octo- 
ber, a second work 
party graded por- 
tions of the road, 
filled Iow spots and 
bridged major 
stream crossings. 

The lateness of the 
season meant that 
the eastern end of 
the 80-mile route 
received little attention and needed 
some additional work the following 
spring. 

By modern standards, the result 
would have seemed morę like a de- 
manding off-road-vehicle track than a 
major military highway. Even so, it 
served its purpose admirably. Through- 
out the summer offensive of 1760 — 
which culminated in the capture of 
Montreal on September 7 — troops, 
supply wagons and herds of beef cattle 
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flowed to the northwest, while a 
smaller stream of sick and wounded 
soldiers trickled back toward the set- 
tlements. 

And although the road's military 
importance dwindled with the end of 
the war, it would have a pronounced 
effect on the ensuing peace. Good 
farmland was already becoming scarce 
in Southern New England, and return- 
ing veterans brought back word of the 
fiat, fertile expanse of the Champlain 
Valley. Now that the area was no 
longer a battleground, the road became 
a pipeline for land-starved settlers 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

In fact, it's not too far-fetched to 


compare the Crown Point Road to the 
federal Interstate highway system, 
which would talce root in Vermont 
two centuries later: Both were initi- 
ated by generals (the Interstate system 
was a pet project of President Dwight 
Eisenhower, who saw it as an impor- 
tant military asset), and each reduced 
Vermont's isolation by linking it to 
population centers to the south. 

Interestingly enough, during con- 
struction of Interstate 91, workers un- 


covered a section of old corduroy just 
east of Springfield, where the Crown 
Point Road passed over a swampy area. 
A narrow underpass was put in place 
to allow those who would walk the 
course of the old road to do so without 
Crossing the highway. 

• 

Back in Jim Rowe's truck, rolling 
down the paved road toward another 
point of interest, Rowe mentions some 
of the difficulties involved in retracing 
the precise course of the 240-year-old 
route. 

"Weil, there's farming ," he says. 
"Especially here in the Champlain 
Valley, a lot of the road is covered with 
farm fields that have been plowed so 
many times there's 
just nothing left to 
see. And on the 
high ground, a lot 
of it has just grown 
back to woods. You 
could be standing 
right in the middle 
of the old road and 
never know it." It's 
not a complaint. 
He smiles happily, 
as if savoring the 
thought of all that 
remains to be 
leamed. 

He's not the only 
one who feels that 
way. Rowe is presi¬ 
dent of the Crown 
Point Road Associ- 
ation, whose mem- 
bers meet regularly 
to hike segments 
of the road 
(whether con- 
firmed or merely 
prospective), dis- 
cuss research and 
share some magnif- 
icent pot-luck din- 
ners. The associa- 
tion's book, Histor¬ 
ical Markers on the 
Crown Point Road, is both a fine 
source of historical information and an 
indispensable practical guide for those 
wishing to discover the road. 

The historical markers of the book's 
title — there are about 75 of them, 
distributed morę or less evenly from 
Crown Point to Charlestown — offer a 
fascinating look at how knowledge 
about the road has deepened in the last 
hundred years or so. 

Much of its location was already for- 
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Orwell dairy farmer Jim Roiue atop stonework in Proctor that is believed to be a remnant ofthe Crown Point Road. 
Below, one of the granite markers erected in the earlij 1900s along what was then belieoed to be the route. 



gotten by the summer of 1909, 
when Augustus Aldrich of 
Weathersfield — then a young 
military cadet, and later one of 
the founders of the Crown Point 
Road Association — walked the 
road from end to end, ąuestion- 
ing those who lived nearby 
about its exact whereabouts. At 
about the same time, the Ver- 
mont Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution be- 
gan installing a series of perma- 
nent stone markers where the 
Crown Point Road was thought to 
have intersected with modern roads. It 
was an ambitious undertaking, and it 
had the effect of bringing the road to 
the attention of many who might oth- 
erwise never have heard of it. 

Unfortunately, Rowe explains as he 
eases the truck onto the shoulder, 
many of the resulting markers are ac- 
tually some distance from where they 
should be. We walk a few steps to the 


grassy triangle at the junction of routes 
17 and 125 in Addison — a short dis¬ 
tance from the Vermont end of the 
Crown Point Bridge and directly oppo- 
site the old fort — and examine a hand- 
some slab of granite bearing an in- 
scribed bronze plaąue. "When they 
were putting in the old markers," 
Rowe says, "they thought the road 
must have started here, near where the 
bridge is now." 


Later research, however, re- 
vealed that the terminus of the 
Crown Point Road was actually 
two and a half miles south of 
here, in the town of Bridport. 
(Although that reąuired travel- 
ers to row farther down the lalce 
from the fort and cross at a 
wider point, it saved the road 
builders much-needed time by 
doing away with the need to 
bridge several good-sized 
streams flowing into the lalce.) 
And while the CPRA has no in- 
tention of moving this or any other 
marker to reflect new information — 
the markers are old enough to be his- 
torically significant in and of them- 
selves — it did install an additional 
marker in Bridport, at the true end 
point. 

Do the precise details of the road's 
whereabouts really matter? The ques- 
tion draws a laugh from Al Ransom, 
the association's archivist and histo- 
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Copies of William Cockburn's 
I8t1i century suruey of a sćction of 
the Crown Point Road near 
Proc tor combine with surueyittg 
instruments front the period to 
make a still life. 

Opposite page, top, Al Ransom, 
left, and Carmine Pacca retraced 
Cockburn's steps. 

Bel ozu, a section belieued to Itaue 
been part ofthe road passes a 
sugarhouse in Shrewsbury. 









rian. "A lot of people would tell 
you that it doesn't matter a damn 
bit," he says. "My wife thinks I 
spend way too much time on 
this." But like so many Crown 
Pointers — as association mem- 
bers cali themselves — he clearly 
believes that accuracy does mat¬ 
ter. Although the early road mark- 
ers were apparently placed on the 
basis of local tradition and opin- 
ion, morę recent research has 
tended to focus on original maps, 
documents and other source materials. 

Ransom gives much of the credit for 
that development to fellow historian 
Flora B. Weeks, who began searching 
for hard information about the road 
during the 1950s. "Flora had talked to 
a lot of people about the road, and she 
used to say 'everyone knows where 
the road went, and it's always some- 
place different.' " 

Most of those differences of opinion, 
Ransom explains, stemmed from the 
fact that the original road — unlike 
modern roads — was not a fixed, per- 
manent feature on the landscape. "It 
was always changing, right from the 
beginning," he says. Short segments of 
the main road were often rerouted to 
avoid mud or other obstacles, and pro- 
liferating loops, branches and side 
roads added to the confusion. Not sur- 
prisingly, the distinction be- 
tween the original road and 
its various offshoots was fre- 
ąuently lost as information 
was passed down orally from 
one generation to the next. 

Original source materials, 
by contrast, can be refresh- 
ingly concise. A glance at an 
old British military plan of 
the fortifications at Crown 
Point, for example, makes it 
instantly elear that the road 
met the lalce at the site of 
the Bridport marker, rather 
than that of the older monu¬ 
ment to the north. (The map 
in ąuestion — part of the Li- 
brary of Congress collection 
— appears as the frontispiece 
of the association's guidebook.) 

Another highly accurate source — 
and one of Al RansonTs personal fa- 
yorites — is a collection of survey 
notes written by an 18th century land 
surveyor named William Cockburn. 
Cockburn was in a decidedly haz- 
ardous linę of work: At the close of the 
French and Indian War, the colony of 
New York hired him to survey land 


grants in what is now Vermont. That, 
of course, put him on a collision course 
with Ethan and Ira Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys, who yiolently 
opposed Yorlcer efforts to establish 
control over the area and madę a point 
of harassing New York officials at 
every opportunity. 

"The Green Mountain Boys actually 
ran into Cockburn at least twice," 
Ransom says. "The first time they let 
him off with a warning, but when they 
caught him the second time, they 
smashed all his suryeying eąuipment." 

In late July of 1767, while preparing 
to survey the hypothetical New York 
patent of Socialborough, the coura- 
geous Cockburn madę a careful survey 
of a three-and-a-half-mile section of 
the Crown Point Road, from a now- 
yanished bridge over Otter Creek 


about three miles north of Center Rut- 
land to Sutherland Falls, in what is 
now downtown Proctor. Al Ransom 
and Carmine Pacca of Rutland tracked 
down CockbunTs original field notes 
in the New York State Library in Al- 
bany, and in April of 1985, Ransom, 
Pacca and Dan Pellerin repeated the 
old survey, pinpointing the old road as 
running along the west bank of the 


creek, generally a bit east of the 
modern, paved West Proctor Road. 

"If you're following an accurate 
survey," Ransom says, "you can 
go over it again and feel confident 
that you're standing in the exact 
footsteps of the original surveyor. 
Even though there's no sign of the 
old road left along the survey linę, 
it's one of the few sections that I 
feel absolutely surę of." 

A much morę striking remnant 
of the old road lies a short distance 
to the north. The summit of a heavily 
wooded, extremely steep-sided hill in 
the yillage of Proctor — just east of 
Crown Point Road marker 44, at the 
junction of West and Cross streets — 
was used as an oyernight stop for cat- 
tle being driven from Southern New 
England to Crown Point. General 
Amherst had explicitly ordered Major 
John Hawlcs to construct several such 
sites during his road-building mission 
in the fali of 1759: 

You will also at every fifteen miles 
distance cause log’d fences to be put 
up for harboring and keeping to- 
gether the cattle that will be drove 
[sic] through the road for the use of 
the troops. 

The "log'd fence" itself has long 
sińce yanished. But the road that once 
led up to it is plainly yisible, especially 
in areas where it was care- 
fully built up with slabs of 
unmortared stone — a char- 
acteristic that distinguishes 
it from an ordinary logging 
road, where such labor-inten- 
sive construction would have 
been unnecessary. 

Indeed, the only reason to 
build a road over such a sum¬ 
mit, rather than around it, is 
the one that Hawlcs and his 
men had in mind: to prevent 
nighttime raids on the valu- 
able livestoclc by building 
the enclosure at a secure, 
easily defended site. Similar 
cattle-pen sites have been 
found in Sudbury, in Claren- 
don and on the Ludlow- 
Cayendish linę — all about 15 miles 
apart, just as Amherst intended. 

Other features along the road are 
conspicuous by their absence. The di- 
aries of early travelers, for example, 
consistently use specific mileages 
when referring to locations along the 
way. "They'11 read 'mile 19/ or 'mile 
21/ not 'about 20 miles,' " Al Ransom 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Beyond Belief 

In the 1870s, the Eddy Family’s Nightly 
Seances Routinely Bamboozled 
Gullible Guests. 

Or Did They? 

A T THE MYSTERY^ CENTER is an Ulire- 
markable two-story wood-frame 
building. No one driving through 
the central Vermont town of Chit- 
tenden would ever suspect it has a dark secret. 
Over the years it has been a tavern, a farm, a 
private home and an inn. Its most recent incar- 
nation is as a ski club, refurbished now and 
modestly elegant. But a century and a ąuarter 
ago — during the glory years of American spiri- 
tualism — locals shunned the place, calling it 
the home of the devil. 

Within its dingy walls two sullen, nearly il- 
literate brothers, William and Horatio Eddy, 
along with their sister Mary, conducted an 
amazing series of seances that baffled investiga- 
tors and attracted spiritualists and skeptics 
from around the world. 

Today the brothers are nearly forgotten. Most 
Chittenden residents don't know the story; oth- 
ers refuse to discuss it. Though they are rou¬ 
tinely ignored in spiritualist histories, the Ed- 
dys were never effectively debunked. And 
plenty of people tried. 

By Joseph A. Citro 
Illustrated by Kathleen kolb 
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The most influential investigator of 
the Eddys' claims was Col. Henry Steel 
Olcott. In 1874, this inquisitive New 
York attorney visited the brothers and 
described his experiences in the New 
York Sun. Another paper, the New 
York Daily Graphic, sensed the story's 
commercial potential. The Graphic 
sent Olcott back to Chittenden for 10 
weeks to determine whether the Eddys 
were villains or visionaries. His fasci- 
nating twice-a-week articles ąuickly 
tripled the paper's circulation. 

Olcott was something of a Renais- 
sance man, an intellectual hybrid of 
scientist, soldier, lawyer, playwright, 
journalist and scholar. Above 
all, he was an accomplished de- 
tective. 

The phenomena he witnessed 
at the Eddy home were so com- 
plicated and diverse that it is dif- 
ficult to give a succinct account- 
ing. Olcott said he observed 
every manifestation known to 
psychic science, including spirit 
rappings and writing, prophesy, 
human levitation, teleportation, 
remote vision and morę. But 
most amazing and controversial 
were the full-body materializa- 
tions. Every night of the week 
except Sunday, spirits — or 
something that loolced lilce spir¬ 
its — walked the floors of the 
Eddy farmhouse. 

A typical seance began when 
William finished washing the 
supper dishes. Guests assem- 
bled in the 17-by-35-foot "circle 
room" above the kitchen. Up to 100 
spectators seated on wooden benches 
faced a platform lighted by a dim 
kerosene lamp. 

William would mount the platform 
and State, "I am ready." He'd enter the 
tiny closet he called his "spirit cabi- 
net." For a suspenseful moment every- 
one waited, silent with anticipation. 
Soon soft voices spoke or sang in the 
distance. Shortly, from behind the cur- 
tained door of WillianTs cabinet, ethe- 
real forms began to emerge at roughly 
five-minute intervals, 20, even 30 in 
an evening. Some were completely vis- 
ible and seemingly solid. Others only 
partially materialized. Still others 
seemed to be transparent as they pa- 
raded before the awed spectators. 

The apparitions varied in size from 


that of an infant to well over 6 feet 
(William was only 5 feet 9 inches). 
Certain ghostly visitors — elderly Ver- 
monters and American Indians — ap- 
peared night after night like members 
of a spectral repertory troupe. But oth¬ 
ers appeared as well — black Africans, 
Russians, Kurds, Orientals and morę 
— all in native dress, many speaking 
their native tongue. 

Then, in a wild vaudevillian carni- 
val of souls, the apparitions performed: 
singing, dancing, chatting with the 
spectators. They'd magically produce 
weapons, scarves and musical Instru¬ 
ments. Some even told jokes. One 


"spirit conundrum" began when a 
sepulchral voice asked, "Can you tell 
me why the devil cannot skate?" 

A spectator replied, "Tm sorry, I 
cannot." 

The spirit's punch linę: "How in 
heli can he?" 

But ghostly burlesąue acts were not 
why the spectators came ; they wanted 
to see relatives and friends who had 
"passed over." And they were rarely 
disappointed; reunions took place 
night after night. Loved ones long gone 
emerged from the tiny cabinet. They 
waved, spoke and occasionally em- 
braced their living visitors. 

Olcott was stumped. Where did the 
apparitions come from? If they were 
William in various disguises, how 
could he so dramatically alter his 


height and form? If they were 
WillianTs accomplices, how did they 
slip into the sealed cabinet? 

He rigorously examined WillianTs 
cramped closet, but found only plaster 
and lathe. No trap doors, no hidden 
compartments, no room for anyone 
but the medium himself. 

In all, Olcott witnessed morę than 
400 materializations. He judged such a 
show, night after night, would reąuire 
a company of actors and several trunks 
fuli of costumes. Yet repeated inspec- 
tions — often with the aid of hired car- 
penters and engineers — disclosed no 
place to hide people or props. 

Additionally, such elaborate 
shows would be expensive. The 
Eddys would have to pay actors, 
purchase costumes and buy ex- 
pensive "magical illusions." 
Yet they appeared poor, did all 
the housework themselves and 
charged only eight dollars a 
week for room and board. Many 
people stayed for free. No one 
ever paid for the seances. 

Though Olcott came to Chit¬ 
tenden a skeptic, he left a be- 
liever. He grew to dislike the 
gloomy brothers, but he was 
convinced of their mysterious 
power. The next year, 1875, he 
documented his conversion in a 
500-page book, People from the 
Other World. 

Most of what we know about 
the Eddys comes from that 
book. Olcott did lazy re- 
searchers a great favor by con- 
solidating Eddy family history and a 
detailed overview of their perfor- 
mances in a single volume. His com- 
prehensive compilation of descrip- 
tions, testimonials, diagrams and pic- 
tures leaves the reader with the elear 
impression that what happened in 
Chittenden was on the level — hard, 
cold, scientific fact. His endorsement 
tumed William and Horatio Eddy into 
intemational psychic superstars. 

At the same time there was an ag- 
gressive contingent of skeptics whose 
conclusions are often overlooked by 
those who have told the Eddys' story. 

• 

The most ruthless and outspoken 
naysayer, Dr. George M. Beard of New 
York City, was morę debunker than 
investigator. Beard never entertained 


One fact remains: No one was ever 
able to successfully explain how 
William Eddy produced a series of 
three-dimensional apparitions 
from a closed, sealed closet. 
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the possibility that the materializa- 
tions might be genuine. 

After disguising himself, hoping to 
appear simple-minded, Beard visited 
Chittenden in October of 1874, 
watched a seance, then quickly dis- 
missed the Eddys as inept tricksters. 

Beard argued that because the mate- 
rializations were conducted in such 
poor light, they were impossible to see 
and therefore bogus: "I could not have 
recognized my nearest and dearest 
friends, eight or ten feet from me." 

His conclusion: all the manifesta- 
tions, from infant to giant, were "per- 
sonations" by William Eddy. 

The witnesses, said Beard, "...are so 
blind, or so stupid, or so prejudiced, 
that their opinions on the subject are 
entirely worthless." 

Vermont newspaper editor Lucius 
Bigelow of the St. Albans Daily Ad- 
vertiser was not satisfied with OlcotLs 
investigation. He also wanted to test 
the validity of Beard's conclusions. As 
a gentleman and loyal Vermonter, 
Bigelow felt the reliability of Beard's 
"expose" was compromised by "the 
flippantly unjust picture he drew of 
the inhabitants of Chittenden." 

Determined to see for himself, 


Bigelow rounded up a couple of trusted 
cronies — "men of marlced acuteness 
and high intelligence" — and on No- 
vember 21, 1874, the trio set out for 
Chittenden. In his four-column ex- 
pose, Bigelow generally agreed with 
Beard, dismissing OlcotLs account as a 
fairy tale. Lilce Beard, Bigelow con- 
tended that William had "personated" 
all 18 manifestations. He also agreed 
that the light was so dim that identify- 
ing the materializations was impossi¬ 
ble. However, a young lady from Illi¬ 
nois, several feet farther away, had no 
trouble recognizing three different rel- 
atives in the same light. Bigelow 
wrote, "...my two friends and myself, 
sitting on the second bench from the 
front, could distinguish no features nor 
even faces, nor notę colors with suffi- 
cient distinctness to accurately de- 
scribe dress while the lady in question 
could see a soldier [her father] with 
perfect plainness." 

Bigelow used her and other overly 
credulous witnesses as grounds to dis- 
miss all the testimony Olcott had col- 
lected. He wrote, "[T]he ability of cer- 
tain infatuates in the audience to dis¬ 
tinguish friends is a pitiable exhibition 
of credulity and excited imagination." 


Perhaps morę damning, Lucius 
Bigelow clearly recognized William 
and Horatio as "the same jugglers that, 
with their sister [most lilcely Mary], 
gave exhibitions in Burlington, Ver- 
mont some nine years ago, and were 
there detected in their imposition...." 

• 

Writer Thomas R. Hazard recalled 
witnessing another exposure of the Ed¬ 
dys while they were on tour during the 
1860s. A skeptical doctor on the inves- 
tigating committee had secretly filled 
a syringe with ink. During the seance, 
just as a "spectral arm" extended mys- 
teriously from the spirit cabinet, the 
doctor let fly a jet of black liquid. He 
then grabbed Mary Eddy and dragged 
her toward the spectators, displaying 
the telltale stains on her wrist. 

Hazard wrote, "I never shall forget 
the scene that then transpired. There 
stood the medium seemingly in blank 
amaze, not only convicted of fraud, 
but caught in the very act; and there 
stood the burly doctor elated with his 
victory.... But .... Casting her eye on 
her accuser, the medium ... [seized] 
her exposer by the napę of the neck, 
she sent him whirling around the plat¬ 
form as easily as ... Samson (with 
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whose spirit she was perhaps pos- 
sessed) could fling a cat." 

• 

Of course, trickery was far morę dif- 
fłcult to discover in the controlled en- 
yironment of the Eddy house. Still, 
there are blatant examples on record. 
On September 9, 1873, a skeptical 
Boston spiritualist visited the farm. Se- 
cretly armed with two matches each, 
he and five accomplices attended one 
of Horatio's "dark seances." 

Horatio was securely tied in a chair 
next to some musical instruments. 
When the room was dark, musie began 
to come from a guitar. The instrument 
sailed around as it played, seemingly 
borne by spirit hands. On cue, the in- 
yestigator lit his match to reveal 
"... Horatio G. Eddy ... with guitar in 
hand.... He instantly tumed and threw 
the guitar at my head, and, as I ex- 
pected, put out my match. By this 
time all the others had lighted, and he 
was seen retreating by the empty chair 
crouching down as much as possible 
so as to deceive the eye as to his form. 
No sane person can think we may 
have been mistaken as we had the as- 
sisted light of six brilliant parlor 
matches." 

The conspirators left Chittenden 
forever convinced the seances were 
"an unmitigated fraud." 

• 

The most damaging article was pub- 
lished in the New York Sun on No- 
vember 22, 1875, a year after Bigelow 
and Beard. The same newspaper that 
had given birth to the Eddy phenome- 
non now dealt its death blow. Titled 
"Exposure of the Eddys," it was writ- 
ten with such conviction that it 
sounded like the last word on the sub- 
ject. Reprints ąuickly appeared in 
newspapers all over the country. 

The writer agreed with Olcott and 
Beard: "The battle regarding the mate- 
rializations must be fought at the spirit 
cabinet door." Clearly, the numerous 
ghostly forms emerging from within 
had to be deceptive impersonations by 
William Eddy, actors in disguise or 
manifestations of an occult force. As 
Olcott stated, "There is no escape 
from the syllogism." 

Wisely, the writer refuted Dr. 
Beard's thesis by admitting the yarious 
spirits could not have been the burly 
William Eddy in disguise — their 
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forms, frames and behaviors were sim- 
ply too diverse. So if the forms were 
not ghosts and not William, they had 
to be actors. Until this point no one 
had been able to demonstrate how ac- 
complices could gain access to the cab- 
inet undetected. Here the debunker 
broke new ground: "I will ... show ... 
its very simple method of execution." 
So simple, he gloated, "that it is per- 
fectly astonishing it could ever have 
stood the observation of one man or 
woman not blinded by overfaith and 
childish credulity." 

WillianTs spirit cabinet, the writer 
alleged, was in reality a closet on the 
elevated platform between a central 
chimney and the wali. Its dimensions 
were 2 feet 7 inches by 7 feet. 

The exposer claimed to have noticed 
the floorboards within the cabinet 
were perpendicular to the boards of the 
platform on which it stood. Why 
should that be? The cabinet and the 
platform shared the same floor. 

It was, he said, because the cabinet 
contained a false floor designed so 
William could enter, cover the door- 
way with a blanket, "... and lo! nearly 
all of the cabinet floor glides noise- 
lessly under the outside platform, be- 


ing moved by somebody underneath. 
There is now revealed ... an opening in 
the chimney large enough to admit the 
passage of a human body. By close, 
narrow stairs you can descend through 
the chimney to the kitchen below. 
The chimney is madę in two compart- 
mentS; one for the materialized spirits 
to go up and down, and one for the 
smoke of the kitchen stove to ascend." 

It was a neat, logical explanation. It 
settled the case for skeptics. By the 
end of 1875 even true believers began 
to doubt the "sainted" pair. 

• 

But there are a few things about the 
writer, the article and the explanation 
that seem a bit suspicious. First, the 
"exposer" fails to identify himself. His 
(or her) "expose" was mailed from 
Rutland on November 22, but we 
never learn exactly when he or she vis- 
ited the Eddy home. 

The writer claims to have attended 
seances in the circle room. However, it 
is never clearly stated that he actually 
examined the floor and chimney of the 
spirit cabinet, nor does anyone corrob- 
orate his disclosure. He simply says, 
"A visit to the Eddys recently, at a sea- 
son when the electrical conditions of 


the atmosphere were very favorable for 
the exhibition of spirit power, enabled 
me to form a elear and defmite idea of 
how the thing was done...." 

It sounds morę lilce divine revela- 
tion than legitimate investigation, but 
readers who had tired of the Eddy con- 
troversy didn't care that an "idea" is 
not a proof, or that a "theory" is not a 
fact. In spite of the writer's slippery 
diction, the article had the ring of 
truth and was as devastating as any le¬ 
gitimate exposure of fraud. 

One fact consistently reported by all 
the papers is that during the day the 
Eddys' seance room, platform and 
spirit cabinet were continually avail- 
able for examination. Every visitor to 
the Eddy home was free to poke and 
prod to his or her heart's content. 
Trapdoors and secret panels were the 
first thing everyone loolced for. 

In a rebuttal letter to the paper, Ol- 
cott wrote, "The fact is that not only 
once but several times, I examined the 
flooring of the cabinet where I could 
not only see but actually tested the so- 
lidity of every board and joist, and did 
this once in company with a Massa¬ 
chusetts inventor, who has many 
patents for mechanical contriyances, 
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and who was not a spiritualist; and 
once with a Hartford architect." 

The drawing in OlcotLs book clearly 
shows that all the floorboards are in 
identical alignment. 

• 

By itself the bifurcated chimney the- 
ory was not enough to finish off the 
Eddys. Other factors contributed. 

First, on a nationwide basis, phony 
spirit mediums were being denounced 
right and left. The press, once en- 
thralled by "psychic revelations," dis- 
covered debunkings morę entertaining 
and therefore morę lucrative. Public 
curiosity waned as theatrical spiritual- 
ism began its long decline. 

The next important factor was fore- 
shadowed in the Mary Eddy exposure 
mentioned above. Apparently the Ed¬ 
dys were a wild old family. Just as 
Mary beat up on the doctor, the Eddys 
began beating up each other. The Rut- 
land Herald reported an 1873 Christ- 
mas party at the Eddy homestead dur- 
ing which a fight brolce out. Webster, 
the youngest Eddy brother, bested Ho- 
ratio. William got into the act, sided 
with Webster, and Horatio received a 
second drubbing. 

By 1876 the family had fallen apart. 
In a 1980 interview, Agnes Gould, a 
96-year-old Chittenden resident, re- 
called what she had heard about how 
the Eddys feuded and eventually split 
up: "They'd get jealous of each other's 
power, each other's success." 

Sister Mary moved to East Pittsford, 
where she gave seances of her own. 
William packed up and headed for Col¬ 
orado. And Horatio stayed on at the 
farm in Chittenden where he tried to 
mend his damaged reputation. 

In a letter to the Sun dated February 
15, 1876, Horatio denied the existence 
of the trapdoor and divided chimney. 
He invited the editor to come to Chit¬ 
tenden to see for himself, offering 
$1,000 if he could find evidence of 
fraud. Horatio closed by threatening a 
libel suit. 

The editor laughed it off. "Now 
chimneys are very uncertain creatures. 
We have known them to undergo star- 
tling changes ... Although we do not 
think we are mistaken in Mr. Eddy's 
character, we are not prepared to trust 
his chimney..." 

Following Horatio's next "indignant 
and ungrammatical" letter, the Sun 


wrote, "...we beg to be permitted to 
continue to regard Mr. Horatio G. 
Eddy as an impudent humbug." After 
that the paper seems to have ignored 
him completely. 

• 

So the ąuestion remains, were the 
Eddys humbugs or heroes? 

Common sense demands that we 
view them as clever fakes, ingenious 
stage magicians who misapplied their 
art. Their credibility was thoroughly 
impeached by a pattern of chicanery. 
But one fact remains: No one was ever 
able to successfully explain how 
William Eddy produced a series of 
three-dimensional apparitions from a 
closed, sealed closet. 

Olcott was certain its walls and 
floor were properly solid. Beard, after 
his own examination, agreed: "Col. 
Olcott is right when he says that it is 
impossible for anyone to go into the 
cabinet from outside." 

Further, numerous accounts testify 
that William was able to do exactly 
the same thing at other locations — lo- 
cations he was never given an opportu- 
nity to prepare. 

And the spirits? Weil, in time they 
stepped out of the shadows and ap- 
peared in fuli light. Honto, the acro- 
batic "Indian girl," even permitted 
herself to be photographed. 

Unfortunately, most of the written 
and photographic "evidence" has been 
burned, buried or lost. The house itself 
was long ago divided, literally con- 
verted into two houses. At that time 
the spirit cabinet, platform and chim¬ 
ney were dismantled, their materials 
burned or recycled. 

Olcott was never convinced that the 
Eddy apparitions were actually the 
spirits of the dead. A careful reading of 
his book shows he remained open- 
minded to the end. 

Today, his finał analysis is as good 
as it was in 1874. He wrote, "The 
forms I saw at Chittenden, while ap¬ 
parently defying any other explanation 
than that they are of super-sensual ori- 
gin, are still as a scientific fact to be re- 
garded as 'not proven.' " ^ 


Joe Citro’s most recent book is Green 
Mountains, Dark Tales, a collection of 
Vermont stories of the supernatural, pub- 
lished by the University Press of New 
England. 
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The Sweet Taste of Gamę Birds 

By Andrea Chesman 



W HEN MY BROTHER 

was younger and 
single, he used to 
practice goose therapy. 
Whenever he suffered a bro- 
lcen heart in the dating 
gamę, he would roast him- 
self a goose. By the time he 
had polished off a leg or two 
of the rich, gamy meat, his 
heart would be healed and 
his outlook morę optimistic. 

I recalled my brother re- 
cently as I thought about a 
holiday dinner with my husband's ex- 
tended family. Perhaps this would be 
the year to roast the fatted goose. 

You won't find a Vermont farm- 
raised goose at your local meat mar¬ 
ket. Though geese are a common barn- 
yard sight (they make excellent and 
noisy guard animals), almost no one in 
the State is raising them for the retail 
meat market because the job of pluck- 
ing is so darń hard. Competition from 
large farms out of State and the pluck- 
ing problem also discourage duck farm- 
ing. The one place Tve found that will 
sell a fatted goose is The Hermitage 
Inn in Wilmington, which raises all 
manner of gamę birds and venison. 
They sell directly to consumers, but 
you have to get yourself to the inn to 
buy one. 

So tracking down a Vermont goose 
is pretty difficult, unless you are a 
skilled hunter. There's no hunting sea- 
son for Canada geese, but snów geese 
are another story. From early October 
to early January, a hunter may be able 
to bring home a six- to eight-pound 
bird for a smali family feast. 

It takes skill and a lot of decoys to 


If you're new to cookinggamę birds, quail 
the ones to start with. 

shoot a wild goose because snów geese 
are notoriously wiły. According to 
John Hall of the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department, they fly at a 
fairly high altitude, dropping down to 
land only when they are directly over 
protected areas. Descending from the 
sky almost like helicopters, they seem 
aware of the legał limits of the hunters' 
rangę. Still, a few thousand geese and 
duclcs are talcen each year in Vermont, 
and no doubt many are served up for 
Christmas dinner, as in years gone by. 

Without a hunter in the family, I 
found myself buying a frozen out-of- 
state goose from a local meat market. 
Then I started calling friends to collect 
some advice on cooking my goose. 
"The trick is to lceep the meat from 
drying out," explained Jorene Doria, a 
Ripton neighbor whose husband, 
Bucky, brings home wild birds from 
time to time. "Stuff it to hołd in the 
moisture. Rice works well." 

Moisture was not going to be a prob¬ 
lem with my overfed farm-raised 
goose. Preventing the smółce alarm 
from going off as the fat cooked out of 
the bird was my biggest concern. I 


called around to inns that 
advertise oldtime Christ¬ 
mas feasts, seeking their 
expertise on goose roasting. 

"I don't roast geese any- 
more," explained Deedy 
Marble, co-owner and chef 
at The Governor's Inn in 
Ludlow. "It's too fatty to 
deal with. It's too heavy. 
People have changed their 
eating habits." It was a 
comment I heard echoed 
throughout the State. "But 
we do roast pheasant that we get from 
Cavendish Gamę Birds," said Deedy. 
She described the Christmas feast at 
The Governor's Inn, with waitresses 
in period costumes and birds served on 
antiąue Limoges china with crystal 
winę glasses and silver cutlery. 

Those upscale birds were beginning 
to sound morę and morę appealing. 
Weighing in at 1 to 1 l A pounds, with¬ 
out feathers, farm-raised pheasants are 
as easy to cook as chicken. Their dark 
meat is dense and lean, but forgiving. 
Pheasant breast meat is white, and the 
leg is tan, or not quite dark. When you 
cook farm-raised pheasants, you don't 
have to add fat as you would with wild 
birds, but you won't be troubled by ex- 
cess fat either. The flavor is similar to 
chicken, but richer, and not particu- 
larly gamy. Matt Proft, of Someday 
Farm in East Dorset, who also raises 
pheasants along with free-range chick- 
ens and turlcey, describes the meat as 
almost beef-like, and exceptionally 
lean. 

I decided to visit Cavendish Gamę 
Birds in Springfield to see where these 
birds are raised. Brothers Rick and Bill 
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Thompson run Cavendish Gamę Birds 
at a former dairy farm on a hilltop 
above Springfield. Little has been done 
to change the place, other than con- 
struction of a new pole barn to house 
the pheasant chicks and a few fenced 
and netted enclosures to enclose the 
growing pheasant flocks. The 1830s 
farmhouse has an attached shed that 
holds the ąuail egg incubators; ąuail 
are raised in the old cow barn. 

I brought my kids with me when I 
visited the farm — and a good thing I 
did. There had been a break-out from 
the pheasant pen and birds were on the 
lam. Rick Thompson handed my sons 
a large net and asked them to round up 
some escapees. While the boys happily 
beat the bushes for birds, I asked Rick 
how one farm can raise 100,000 to 
175,000 birds a year, without becom- 
ing a meat factory. 

The answer was elear as soon as I 
saw the birds: Quail are tiny. 
Cavendish Gamę Birds calls their ąuail 
"jumbo," meaning you get birds 
weighing six to eight ounces instead of 
the morę common four-ounce bird. 
The ąuail are bred year-round and ac- 
count for the big numbers. Only three 
flocks of pheasant are raised each year 
from chicks. The ąuail are ready to eat 
in six weeks; the pheasants take five 
months. 

The pheasants that had escaped were 
about seven to eight weeks old and 
about the size of a large crow. They 
were supposed to stay in their flyway 
— a half-acre netted enclosure. Within 
the netted pen, the birds could still fly 
and hunt and peck. These omnivores 
were eating the vegetation as well as 
feasting on insects and worms. The 
weeds outside the pen were morę at- 
tractive, apparently, than the culti- 
vated greenery inside, but the birds 
seemed content enough when they 
were returned to confinement. 

Rick assured me the pheasants were 
enjoying a happy life inside the pens. 
"What we try to do is reduce stress as 
much as possible. The tali cover inside 
the pens gives them places to hide. 
And because we give them enough 
space, we don't have problems with 
the roosters. We don't have to put 
blinders on them or do any beak modi- 
fications. These are all-natural birds." 

Are pheasants as dumb as turkeys 
are reputed to be? According to Bill 


Thompson, the birds are survivors. 
"Problems are rarely the birds' fault. A 
problem is usually caused by a mis- 
take we've madę. So I don't know 
who's smarter..." 

Generally, pheasants are processed 
at five months. The farm raises three 
crops five weeks apart, starting the 
first week in May. When we visited, 
the pole barn contained about 5,000 
two- to three-week-old pheasant 
chicks, hopping around on straw bed- 
ding. There were ring-necks, blacks 
and buffs, all of them descendants of 
the Chinese ring-neck pheasant. When 
they are four weeks old, they move to 
a smali outdoor enclosure with a Iow 
cover of rape plants. Then they move 
to the flight pen with its tali net ceil- 
ing and higher ground cover. 

The ąuail don't enjoy as much free- 
dom in the old cow barn as the pheas¬ 
ants do, but they are social "covey" 
birds that thrive in the close ąuarters. 
"In the wild," explained Rick, "the 
birds will all huddle together with 
their faces pointing out. That way they 
have a 360-degree view of predators. 
And they keep warm, too." So at the 
farm, they are comfortable huddling 
together. 

The ąuail are kept in fairly dark sur- 
roundings to delay the onset of sexual 
maturity. It seems that once the roost¬ 
ers maturę — and you can hear it by 
their very distinctive trill — all they 
want is sex. They will eat just enough 
to survive; they stop gaining weight, 
and all they want is a chance to matę. 

Some roosters do get all the sex they 
can handle. Roosters are kept in colony 
cages where hens lay eggs daily for re- 
plenishing the stock. The roosters are 
good for about six months, then they 
become senile and must be replaced. 
Meanwhile, the hens keep laying their 
smali speckled eggs, each hen having 
her own distinctive signature speckles 
on her eggs, something like a finger- 
print. Eggs are collected daily. And the 
eggs that haven't been fertilized? "We 
eat a lot of ąuail egg salad for lunch," 
admitted Rick. 

If you've never cooked a gamę bird 
before, the birds to start with are ąuail. 
Bill Thompson, chef at the Inn at 
Weathersfield for years before he 
traded in the stove for a tractor, rec- 
ommends cooking them simply and 
ąuickly over high heat. Since the birds 































are often sold boneless, you can coat 
them with herb-seasoned flour and 
sear them on both sides in a little olive 
oil over high heat. Allow about three 
minutes per side and lceep the birds 
warm as they come out of the pan. Af- 
ter all have been cooked, deglaze the 
pan with a little chicken stock and 
winę and you '11 have a lovely sauce to 
accompany these elegant birds. Quail 
can also be grilled and served with a 
relish or salsa on the side. Two birds 
make a generous main course, one bird 
makes a luxurious first course. 

I left Cavendish Gamę Birds with a 
packet of frozen ąuail and a videotape 
of a Vermont ETV fund-raiser that fea- 
tured several different chefs, including 
Bill Thompson, cooking various types 
of gamę. I grilled the ąuail and applied 
a maple-orange glaze ; they were rich 
and delicious. 

But I still had to deal with that now- 
defrosted goose in my refrigerator. 

Jim McGovern of The Hermitage 
Inn in Wilmington raises all manner of 
gamę — and ducks and geese — and 
serves them at the inn, expertly pre- 
pared by chef Erie Trites. Set in Wil¬ 
mington in the Deerfield Valley near 
Mount Snów, the inn gives a summer- 
time impression that says "African 
veldt" as much as it says "Vermont." 
McGovern raises pheasant, ąuail and 
chukar partridge. Some are sold to 
hunting preserves and some are sold 
from the farm or served at the inn. He 
also raises fallow deer for venison. 

Christmas at The Hermitage Inn is a 
time for feasting on pheasant, turkey 
and goose. Here the Christmas goose 
is still served. "We thinlc it is very tra- 
ditional," explained McGovern. "I 
have turkey, too. And pheasant, duck, 
ąuail, partridge. It's all warm and 
friendly and traditional." 

The Hermitage Inn is known for its 
winę cellar, as well as for its fine cui- 
sine and excellent cross-country skiing 
trails. It was awarded the Grand Award 
from Winę Spectator magazine for 
having "one of the greatest winę lists 
in America." Naturally, I aslced Mc- 
Govern for a winę recommendation 
for my Christmas goose. He suggested 
a Pinot Noir from California or a 
French red Burgundy to go with gamę 
birds. "Cabernet is too structured. 
Merlot is acceptable," he added, "but I 
prefer Pinot Noir." 


I tumed to Chef Trites for the courage 
to roast my goose. What about the fat 
problem? Should I disable the smoke 
alarms? He was completely reassuring. 
If the fat is burning, he told me, the 
temperaturę is too high. Roast the goose 
at 350° F. Add a little water to the pan. 
And, of course, have the bird on a rack. 
Geese have a fat pocket under the wing 
that should be pricked with a fork. 
Anything else to remember? 

"When you are cooking any gamę," 
advised Trites, "you want it on the 
rare side or on the well side. There's 
not much fat to give you maneuvering 
room. Cook until the juices start to 
run. Or cook it till it is well done and 
it's braising in its own moisture." 

Finally, I roasted my goose, using 
Trites's recipe (below). It was tasty, 
rich, and the fat had coolced out of the 
meat so it wasn't greasy (though I did 
have to discard about a ąuart of drip- 
pings). I was a little surprised by the 
Iow yield of the bird — an eleven- 
pound goose will serve about eight. 

According to Matt Proft, a three- 
pound pheasant will serve four adults, 
which makes pheasant morę economi- 
cal than it sounds at first glance. The 
birds yield a lot of breast meat and 
have very smali body cavities. And for 
all its rich flavor, it is the leanest poul- 
try available, which makes it a heart- 
healthy choice. 

"A goose sounds good. It's tradi¬ 
tional," explains Proft. "But if people 
are going to pay over two bucks a pound 
for poultry at Christmas, maybe it's 
time to try pheasants." I think I will. 

Recipes 

Governor's Inn Polenta-Crusted 
Ganię Birds 

Chef-owner Deedy Marble calls this 
simple recipe "spectacular." She serves 
it in the fali and winter with roasted 
root vegetables and butternut sąuash. 
You could adapt it to ąuail; just reduce 
the roasting time to about 20 minutes. 

One 1- to V/ 2 -pound gamę bird 

(pheasant, Cornish gamę hens, etc.) 

A lemon 

Melted butter 

Gar lic 

Rosemary 

Salt 

l A cup cornmeal 

Preheat the oven to 400° F. Rinse 
the bird and pat dry. Stuff the lemon in 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A video that ojfers the delight of Ver mon fs renowned 

Autumn Splendor 



The ‘where & when’ video tour of beautiful fali 
places across Vermont.. .describing the peak 
autumn color timetable, and offering the bliss 
of this historie 14th state’s matchless charm. 


Customers comments: 

. .relaxing and beautiful. 

‘.. .superbly crafted in every possible way.” 
. .want to watch it again and again.” 


• From Bennington to the Northeast Kingdom • 
• the Connecticut River Valley, Woodstock to Lakę 
Champlain, the Taconics • ...with a wealth of 
scenie locations in between... • magnificent 
mountains • beautiful lakes • elegant towns, 
pastorał villages • roads that are scenie destinations 
• and much morę • 


.presents the majesty ofVermont’s renowned autumn beauty.” 

www.travelthe.net (9/1 6/98) 


Expcrience this endearing 61 minutę video tour once, and discover that the 
charm of Vermont’s autumn beauty and serene charactcr will entice you to 
take this journey again, and again...at any time...for ycars to come. 

Fourteenth Star, Ine./PO Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Chk/MO/Visa/MC. [VT order to VT addr: +S1.20 sales tax] 

Phone Orders (Visa/MC): 1-888-236-5424 toll-free 
Q?: fax (802) 985-9379 or e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 
Visit WWW.peakCOlor.com (fali foliage reports & much morę) 



Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


The Official 1999 

i( Słioiuflake ” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermonf s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

e-mail: snowbliz@aol.com 
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Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals&Cosmetics 


Circle Reader Service Number 243 


Taplin Hill Farm 
EastCorinth, VT 05040 

ph (302) 439-5303 
fax (302) 439-6006 
email: 

order6@vtherbalhealing.com 


SAWY SALYE® 

5t. Johns wort. comfrey, and 
ca lendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use 5awy Salve® on bruises, burns. 
cuts.chappedorcracked 
skin.diaperrash&sun- . ^ 
burn.$5.50-2oz. 

FAE3ULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rosę, 6andatwood & rosę geranium 

Let the beauty of naturę 
■ Wf moi5turize and revitalize 
/ your skin. $3.00-2 oz. 


ECHINACEA 
immunity booster 

Historically. Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prevent sickness during 
times of stre55. $12.00 - 2 oz. 

LUSCIOUS ^ 

LIP 3ALM3 ^ 
ruty, pink& natural 

Dynamizelipswith this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
• ‘ " is.$Ź.50- < " 


inherentsoftness. $2.50 -1/4 oz. 

Order at our website! www.vtherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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SHELBURNE 

Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Medium, Sharp, 

Extra Sharp, Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali (802) 985-8686for a 
całalog or visit our Welcome 
Center & Farm Storę. 

SheUmme Farms • Shelbume, VT 




s<lmi iS% The King Arthur Flour® 

fi%J% Bakers Storę 

IfC . 1 Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 

1 1 ( 802 > 649-3361 

J Mon. Sat. 9:00-6:00* Sun. 11:00 4:00 

www.kingarthurflour.com 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the hoine baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy of The Baker f s Catalogue ® 800-777-4434. 
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iVMapie Farm; 


Qoodricfi’s !J\dap(e Jam 


Strictly Vermont 
Candles 

Good things come from the 
Northeast Kingdom 


Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
Long Lasring. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland, VT. Votives 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preserve jars available. 
Choose from morę than 40 scents. 


Wholesale and fundraising accounts 

welcome. Cali for a list of scents and order forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

To order cali 800-265*7779 S/H included for retail ordcr.s. www.strictIyvermont.com 

Low order requirement for wholesalers. VISA/MC Accepted, VT residents add 5% sales tax. 

Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 


To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 


MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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r GREEN 
M UNTAIN 


We 


Breakfast 

at our House 


Sunday morning at a 
Yermont country inn - the 
pancakes are stacked high & drizzled 
witli pure Vt. Mapie Syrup. And, of 
course, the coffee is freshly brewed 
and steaming hot! 

Now you can enjoy this breakfast at your house. 
ve gathered buttermilk pancake mix and mapie syrup from 
Highland Sugarworks, and added our own smooth, rich Breakfast Blend 
coffee and Sweet Cocoa. 


Sip and Relax... You 're on Green Mountain Time 


MK57 


5 5 CoffEE Lane I WATERbuRy, VT 05676 I www.GREENMouNTAiNCoffEE.coM [800 ] 223/6768 
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Gardens of Yermont 


curt for th« COhNhrvOh C lotUs 

F««l jooA iJI ov<r u/ith our 
c2w£uxl cołrsfy u/oNn«fJs ciotki^. 

śS 

a factory etc*... inc. 

\jp\& * spirited hats... carefree clothing 

Quechee, Vermont 

/ www.fathat.com 

802 - 296-6646 


c2.ll for 2. FREE C 2 .t 2 .loy 


McWAYNE 

JEWELERS 


Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Comer of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it SpeciaL.Make it McWayne's" 


First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first symp off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier, VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.morsefarm.com 


In a 1.2 pint 
e-usabłe, 
glass 
decanter 
for §21.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


CANADIAN REJUVENATION SYSTEMS 
for secure On line orders : www.canrejuvenate.com 
for a produet list : Fax 802-744-8215 CRS will donate $1 of every 
or 888-990-9931 
This fledgling company has roots 
in both Canada and Vermont. 

A Vermont ąuality benchmark! 

For nutritional supplements, 
hard-to-find hormonal 
and anti-aging products. 

15% off for Vermont Life readers 

~Write for order form: 

385 Fairway Rd S., Suitę 4A-193 

Kitchener, ON "KS" 

Canada N2C 2N9 JBBm 


bottle sold to Vermont Life 
readers to a Vermont power 
subsidy program. (V.E.C Sbare) 
Tell us you read 
Vermont Life! 


Tnergy 
"Weignt Coss 
MentaC 
cCctrity 
£ove potions 
‘Body 

BuiCding 




100% Vermont ąuality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 




Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Quality handcrafts and gourmet specialty foods 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol. VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 


“A Gardener s Paradise” 

Fine ąuality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 


VERMONT: 

A VIEW FROM ABOVE 

by CHARLES FEIL 

Summer sunsets over Lakę 
Champlain. The snowcapped 
peaks at Smugglers Notch. 
Stunning fali foliage in Orleans 
County. Aerial photographer 
Charles Feil combines superb 
photographic and piloting 
skills to capture the scenie beauty of every 
comer and season of Vermont as seen from the air. 
Hardcover, 100 color photogntphs. $30 plus $3 s&h. Chk/MOA^isa/MC 
Down East Books, P.O. Box 679, Camden, ME 04843 
MC/Visa orders cali 

800-685-7962 

Please reference S9VT when ordering 
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Classic Yermont Memories 
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Vermont Candle Company... Experience the subtle power 
of natural fragrances from Vermont 
• View our entire linę of classic fragrances on our web site at 
www.vermontcandle.com 
• Yisit our friendly Staff at the following locations: 


Morristown Green 

Factory Direct Storę 

20 North Park Place, Morristown, NJ 

973.292.9669 


Grand Central Terminal 

Lexington Passage 

107 East 42 nd Street, New York, NY 

212.808.4405 


For Wholesale, Retail and Mail Order, cali 802.436.1022 or fax 802.436.1023 


VERMONT COVERED BR1DGE 
CHARM 

Now available in two styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 
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The VfeRMOisrr Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 

POTTERY 



$30.00/set oTTappie ba ker 
$25.00/syrup pitcher postage paid; 
jM/C, VISA. Check Catalogue on RcqueS 


P.O. Box 286, 
acksorwille, VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 
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Diicjhland 'Uuuet 

Uieirloom Comforlers from Uermont s Northeast Otirigdom 



Specializing in standard and custom 
sized down comforters and pillows. 
Also available, duvet covers and 
pillow covers. 
New to our product linę this fali, 
"Down Blankets" 
Cali now for free brochure. 

HIGHLAND DUVET 
P.O. Box 281 

Concord, VT 05824 Free shipping on 

802-695-3340 all orders! 
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CLAIRE MURRAYk 


L1FESTYLES 

Great Art to be Walked On 

1^, Claire has changed the way we look at our 
floors...now she will change the way we look at 
our homes. 

Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7A • Manchester 


Claire Murray Catalog • (800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 
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Planning a Vermont wedding 
is easier than ever before! 

The Vermont Wedding Resource Quide is 
your complete wedding planner which 
includes marriage requirements, historie 
churches, wedding gowns, musicians, 
budget information, checklists and much 
morę! Hundreds of Vermont wedding 
businesses and services are described in 
detail. This 288-page book is only $9.95! 
(plus $3.20 S&H) 

To order cali: (800) 860-5813 

Vermont Wedding Resource Guide 
PO Box 5152, Burlington, VT 05402 
e-mai 1: orders@thewcddingbcx)k.net 



VERMONT FOODS 

Continued from page 79 

the body cavity. Combine the butter with the garlic, 
rosemary and a little salt and brush on the outside of the 
bird. Coat the bird with the cornmeal. Roast for 1 hour, 
or until the juices run elear. Serves 2. 

The Hermitage Inn's Roast Goose with Victoria Sauce 
on Vegetable Nut Stuffing 

From Erie Trites, a fine way to serve the traditional 
Christmas goose. 

One 8- to 10-pound goose 

Vegetable Stuffing 

1 cup finely diced onion 
1 cup finely diced celery 
1 cup finely diced carrot 
% cup butter 

A cup finely chopped walnuts 

1 cup sliced mushrooms 

2 apples, diced 

Victoria Sauce 

A cup halved green grapes 
% cup white Port winę 
One 15-ounce can cranberry sauce 
V 2 cup chicken broth 

1 tablespoon cornstarch dissolved in 2 tablespoons water 
Rinse the goose and pat dry. Remove all excess fat and 
prick the fat pocket under the wings with the tines of a 
forlc in several places. Place on a racic in a roasting pan 
and roast in a 350° F oven for 2 to 2 Z. hours, until the 
juices run elear when the bird is pricked. Keep warm. 

Meanwhile make the stuffing by sauteing the onion, 
celery and carrot in the butter until soft. Add the wal¬ 
nuts, mushrooms, apples, bay leaves, thyme and winę. 
Simmer over medium heat for 10 minutes. Add the 
chicken broth and continue cooking until most of the 
liąuid evaporates. Remove from the heat and let cool 
slightly,- add the bread crumbs to produce a moist, cohe- 
sive stuffing. Season with salt and pepper to taste and 
keep warm. 

To make the sauce, place a saucepan over high heat. 
Add the grapes and winę. Allow the alcohol to flame off; 
then add the cranberry sauce and chicken broth. Heat to 
a simmer and add the cornstarch-and-water mixture. 
Continue cooking until thickened. Keep warm. 

To serve, portion the stuffing on dinner plates. Carve 
the goose like a roast turlcey and arrange overlapping 
slices of the meat on the stuffing. Pour the sauce over 
the goose. Serves 8. 

For More I nl*ormat i o n 

Cavendish Gamę Birds, Ricie & Bill Thompson, 396 
Woodbury Road, Springfield, VT 05156, tel. (802) 885- 
5339; e-mail: cgbfarm@vermontel.com. 

The Governor's Inn, Deedy and Charlie Marble, 86 
Main Street, Ludlow, VT 05149, tel. (802) 228-8830. 

The Hermitage Inn, Colbrook Road, P.O. Box 457, 
Mount Snów Valley, Wilmington, VT 05363, tel. (802) 
464-3511. 

Someday Farm, Matt & Scout Proft, RR 1, Box 707, 
Dorset Hill Road, East Dorset, VT 05253, tel. (802) 362- 
2290. 


2 bay leaves 
l A teaspoon dried thyme 
1 cup white winę 
V 2 cup chicken broth 
] /2 cup fresh bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper 
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Senior Days 
At Shell umie Orchards 

By Molly Farrell 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



E ach fall, Shelburne Orchards 
fills with older Vermonters who 
come to pick apples in an annual 
two-day event known as Senior Citi- 
zens' Days. 

The orchards owner, Nick Cowles, 
carries on a tradition started in the 
mid-1960s by his father, William. In 
WillianTs day, seniors picked the ap¬ 
ples for free. Nick charges a fee, but 
it's much lower than usual, and the 
event attracts hundreds of people each 
year. 

Shelburne Orchards normally 
charges customers $16 for a bushel of 
apples (roughly 40 pounds) picked off 


the trees and $8 for a bushel of apples 
picked off the ground. On Senior Days, 
apples go for $6 a bushel, on or off the 
tree. The event is good for the orchard 
and a bargain for its customers. 

"At the end of the season the apples 
really drop and there are tons on the 
ground that could spoił," says Cowles. 
"Having Senior Days gets them 
cleaned up so that at least they won't 
go to waste." 

William Cowles bought the 20-acre 
working orchard from 
Albert Thompson in the 
mid-1950s as a sideline 
to his full-time job as an 
architect. The original 
orchard, now close to 
100 years old, had only 
800 trees. Nick, 48, re- 
members planting addi- 
tional trees with his 
brothers and sisters 
when they were chil- 
dren. The orchard now 
has morę than 4,000 
trees and covers morę 
than 80 acres. 

Senior Days are usually held on two 
weekdays sometime from late Septem- 
ber to mid-October, either on a 
Wednesday and Thursday or a Thurs- 
day and Friday. Cowles leaves the 



H o w to Go 


Shelburne Orchards holds Senior 
Days from late September to early 
October. Check local papers for 
the dates, cali the orchard at 
(802) 985-2753 or try 
www.shelburneorchards.com. The 
orchard is open to the public for 
picking on weekends during the 
season. 

Shelburne Orchards is at 216 Or¬ 
chard Road in Shelburne. Fol Iow 
Route 7 south of 
Shelburne Village 
and turn right on 
Bostwick Road. In 
two miles, turn 
right on Orchard 
Road and follow 
the signs to Shel¬ 
burne Orchards. 


In among the apples during Senior 
Citizens' Days at Shelburne 
Orchards. Opposite page, Gardner 
McCabe , ofHyde Park. Top , orchard 
owner Nick Cowles juggles the fruits 
ofhis labors. 
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IN A DAY 




Vermont Mapie Festival April 28, 29, 30, 2000 in St. Albans, Vermont! 
www.vtwebs.com/maplefest/ 


Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Association - Ver- 
mont Mapie Festival, Inc. Vermont Mapie Promo- 
tion Board - Yermont 


Breakfast is ready in a Yermont farmbouse 
kitchen . Photo by Perceptions, Inc. 


1 J ure Vermont Mapie Syrup is 100% natural, a product of our prisnne 
native forests. By Vermont law, pure Vermont mapie syrup contains no 
„ additives, preservatives or artificial ingredients. Look for the Vermont 
Seal of Quality as your assurance of rhe finest products available. 

For 80 of the best tradirional Vermont mapie recipes, send for The 
Official Yermont Mapie Cookbook with a check for $2 madę out to the 
Vermont Mapie Promotion Board to Vermont Dept. of Agriculture, 

116 State St., Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 05620-2901. While yoiPre at it 
request the free brochures Mapie by Mail and Sugarbouses Opett to the 
Public . For morę information: www.state.vt.us/agric, 802-828-2436. 
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weekends open for families to come 
and pick, which is a large part of the 
orchard's business. "We save the week¬ 
ends for the generał public because se- 
niors aren't usually tied into the work 
week," he says. 

Ernie Bourgeois of Essex has been 
coming to Shelburne Orchards sińce 
he was a child. "I came here with my 
dad and now I come on Senior Days," 
he says. Bourgeois's wife makes pies, 
strudel and applesauce out of the ap- 
ples he brings home. Armand San- 
soucy, 82, of Winooski just eats them 
plain. "I put the apples on the porch 
and they usually last two to three 
months," he says. Sansoucy was at 
Shelburne Orchards on both Senior 
Days last year. The first day he came 
by himself and picked 12 bags of ap¬ 
ples and on the second day brought his 
two sisters. "I like it. It makes you feel 
like you're still alive," he said. 

The dates for Senior Days change 
each year, so they are advertised each 
season in local newspapers and an- 
nounced at senior centers. Seventy- 
nine-year-old Charles Durochia of Es- 
sex says he's not old enough yet to go 
to the senior center, so he finds out 
when Senior Days will be held by read- 
ing the senior news section of the Es- 
sex Reporter newspaper. Cowles also 
puts the dates on the orchard's answer- 
ing machinę. He tells people to cali at 
the end of September but starts getting 
inąuiries months ahead of time. "We 
don't really lcnow when the season 
will end/ 7 he says. "We don't want the 
seniors to come too late because we 
want the apples to be good and fresh, 
and we don't want them to come too 
early before we have picked enough 
apples ourselves." 

Cowles says Senior Days are his fa- 
vorite part of the season. "The harvest 
season is only six weeks long but it's 
very intense for everyone working 
here," he says. "On Senior Days we're 
finally able to let our hair down. It 7 s so 
wonderful to have the seniors come 
here at the end of the year. There's a 
certain kind of glad-to-be-aliveness 
about them that's very contagious. It's 
part of why I love it so much." & 


Writer Molly Farrell lives in Burlington. 
Natalie Stultz photographed some of 
MarshfielćRs creative residents for our 
Summer issue. 
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By Tom Slayton 



and a summary of 
Vermont's very 
complicated geolog- 
ical history. The 
book concentrates 
on the species and 
environments that 
exist in Vermont to- 
day and does a su- 
perlative job of intro- 
ducing the reader to 
them. 

A slightly different 
slice of natural history 
is taken by the Longstreet 
Highroad Guide to the Ver- 
mont Mountains (Longstreet 
Highroad, 338 pages, $18.95, 
paperback). Written by 
Nancy Bazilchuk and Ricie 
Strimbeck, a husband-wife 
team, this guide doesn't at- 
tempt to touch every base, 
but offers a smattering of 
interesting natural history 
facts about a wide variety 
of hiking trails and parks 
throughout the State. 

Lilce Hands on the Land (and unlilce 
the Naturę of Vermont and The Story 
of Vermont) this guide is handsomely 
designed and replete with maps, pho- 
tographs and hand-drawn illustrations. 
It is filled with fascinating tidbits of 
cultural and natural history and could 
probably be read from cover-to-cover 
enjoyably — not something that can 
be said for every guide! 

Also for the hilcer, New England 
Hiking (Foghorn Outdoors, 445 pages, 
$18.95, paperback) includes 62 Ver- 
mont hilces in its densely written com- 
pendium of 400 hilces across the re¬ 
gion, and Great Hikes in Northern 
Vermont (Great Guides, $15.95) offers 
12 schematically mapped plastic hik¬ 
ing cards designed to be hung around 
the neck for easy reference while hik¬ 
ing the 12 designated routes up major 


A fter what seems like 
a long time with few 
books published on 
Vermont subjects, suddenly 
we have what seems like 
dozens, ranging from a fasci¬ 
nating collection of Civil War 
letters to a book of naturę po- 
ems lovingly illustrated by the 
outstanding printmalcer Sabra 
Field. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
of the many interesting new 
books is Hands on the Land: A 
History of the Vermont Land 
scape, by historian Jan Albers 
This book, published by the Or- 
ton Family Foundation and MIT 
Press, follows the way land in 
Vermont has been used from pre¬ 
historie times until today. Albers 
considers both the practical and 
iconic value of the Green Moun- 
tain landscape, and shows how 
any deeply acculturated coun 
tryside such as YermonLs re- 
flects the human decisions and values 
that have shaped it over two and a half 
centuries. 

Historians will surely debate some 
of her morę controversial assumptions 
— that the Green Mountain Club was 
essentially an elite organization, for 
example, or that there was little sense 
of community on the Vermont fron- 
tier. But the overall accomplishment 
of Hands on the Land in talcing a new 
perspective on an important aspect of 
Vermont history will likely be recog- 
nized for years to come. It is an attrac- 
tively designed, profusely illustrated 
book with numerous fascinating side- 
bar articles, maps and photographs in 
every chapter. 

A morę thorough, morę scholarly 
and less lively look at much the same 
subject has been written by Professors 
Christopher McGrory Klyza and 
Stephen C. Trombulak of Middlebury 


College. Their book, The Story of Ver- 
mont: A Natural and Cultural His¬ 
tory , (University Press of New Eng¬ 
land; 234 pages; $45 cloth; $19.95 pa¬ 
perback) loolcs carefully at both the 
human and natural history of Ver- 
mont, and how both have developed 
and evolved over time. 

The definitive natural history of 
Vermont, however, is still Charles 
Johnson's The Naturę of Vermont, re- 
cently updated and reissued by Uni- 
yersity Press of New England (354 
pages, $17.95, paperback). It is a com- 
plete, fully authoritative look at Ver- 
mont's many ecological environments 
and many of its animal and plant 
species. Written in prose that is both 
elear and instructive by Johnson, Ver- 
mont's State naturalist, the book offers 
a short history of land use in Yermont 
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“Our #1 travel tip: Get this guide! —Yankee Magazlne 


Eiufillt Edition 


Yermont 


Discoyer Vermont 

“Perhaps the most complete guide to the State remains 
Christina Tree and Peter Jennison’s remarkable little 
encyclopedia, Yermont: An Explorer’s Gnidę. ” 

—Vermont Life 

This eomprehensive guide includes: 

• Over 900 dining and lodging reviews 

• 30 up-to-date regional and downtown maps 

• Calendar guides to annual events and celebrations 

• No paid listings—independent reviews 

• Historical and cultural information for in-depth 
exploration 

• Descriptions of outdoor activities, museums, shops, 
scenie drives, and much morę 

At bookstores everywhere or cali 1-800-245-4151 

® THE C0UNTRYMAN PRESS 

> Upl P.O. Box 748, Woodstock, VT 05091 

^STOCK^*’ 

www.countrymanpress.com 


mountains in northem Vermont. Great 
Hikes in Southern Vermont and Great 
Hikes in Central Vermont are com- 
panion publications that use the handy 
plastic-card system. Although all four 
of these items have their merits, it is 
hard to see how they improve upon 
the slim guides to the Long Trail and 
Vermont day hikes published for many 
years by the Green Mountain Club. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable guide to 
Vermont published in recent years is 
the new Compass American Guide to 
Vermont written by Middlebury Col¬ 
lege lecturer and author Don Mitchell 
for Fodor's (Fodor's Travel Publica¬ 
tions, 336 pages, $19.95, paperback). 
As many travelers already know, the 
Compass American Guides are among 
the best guides to any region. They are 
literate, authoritative, illuminating, 
and graphically attractive. The Yer¬ 
mont guide is no exception. 

What will the reader find here? A 
moderate smattering of Vermont his- 
tory, the usual traveler's tips on how 
to sample museums, mapie sugar- 
houses and other characteristic Green 
Mountain tourist offerings. But best of 
all is MitchelPs witty, cranky, some- 
times acerbic running text in which he 


reviews, praises and sometimes slcew- 
ers local attractions. 

Regarding the "Valley of Yermont," 
(which lies between the Green Moun¬ 
tains and the Taconics in southwest- 
ern Vermont — roughly Danby to Ben- 
nington) Mitchell notes: "To the 
south, pastures fuli of dairy cows grad- 
ually give way to shops and restau- 
rants where tourists are milked ..." 
Regarding the Champlain Yalley Fair 
in Essex, Mitchell pulls no punches: 
"... this fair has become too big and 
too commercial to offer any authentic 
agricultural flavor," he writes. "The 
fairgrounds are surrounded by Chitten- 
den County sprawi, with not a farm in 
sight." 

Mitchell can wax poetic when a 
place merits it, and his essay, "A 
Primer on Yermont Dairying," is both 
witty and informative. Noting that the 
number of dairy cows has been falling 
in Vermont, even as total milk output 
increases due to increased per-cow 
production, Mitchell declares: 

"If one projects these trendlines out 
into the futurę, at some point, there 
will be a single remaining farmer milk- 
ing a single cow — a highly productive 
one! — while a fleet of tank trucks 


waits to receive her bounty." 

Off the Leash: Subversive Journeys 
Around Vermont by Helen Husher 
(Countryman Press, 224 pages, $22.50, 
clothbound) is a different kind of 
guidebook. In fact, it's so different, it's 
almost not a guidebook at all, but fits 
under the larger category of travel 
writing. There are a dozen essays here 
about Ms. Husher's travels in Vermont 
and her discoveries and thoughts while 
traveling. Although she tells us a bit 
too much about herself, her car, her 
likes and dislikes, she's a good ob- 
server and her accounts of her travels 
are fun to read. The chapters on Bread 
& Puppet Theater and the stone sculp- 
tures on Yermont Interstates are de- 
lightful. 

My favorite sporting book of the 
past year has to be One River Morę by 
W.D.Wetherell (The Lyons Press, 260 
pages, $25, clothbound). In this collec- 
tion of essays (he says it will be his 
last), Wetherell chronicles a year of fly 
fishing in Yermont and Montana. As 
in his previous books, notably yer¬ 
mont River, his prose is as elear and 
free-flowing as the mountain streams 
he describes, and his thoughts and ob- 
servations have the firm-edged weight 
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that long practice, aesthetic spareness 
and a completely unsentimental love 
of the outdoors can impart. 

WetherelPs outrage at the callow 
practitioners of the current fly-fishing 
mania is balanced by his obvious love 
of the sport and the world it engages. 
He can ragę with a purifying anger 
over the fisherman who plunders one 
of his own favorite holes while chat- 
ting on a celi phone or write lovingly 
of the pure responsiveness of a row- 
boat. His book is a pleasure to read. 

Perhaps the most moving book of 
Vermont letters to be published lately 
is A War of the People: Vermont Civil 
War Letters , edited by Jeffrey D. Mar¬ 
shall (University Press of New Eng- 
land, 357 pages $25, paperbound). Mar¬ 
shall, university archivist and curator 
of manuscripts at the University of 
Vermont, has selected 140 letters from 
morę than 9,000 in archives around 
the United States. Arranged chrono- 
logically, they tell the story of Ver- 
mont's heroic participation in the 
Civil War in graphic, heart-wrenching 
detail. 

Letters from soldiers predominate, 
but there are also letters from the 
home front — from spouses, sisters, 
brothers, mothers and fathers. The fear 
and misery and boredom and horror of 
war spealc again and again from these 
letters, as does the anguish of those 
waiting at home — such as Henrietta 
M. Parker of Vergennes, who wrote to 
her son in 1862: "I am sick, sick, heart 
sicie of this war, and I want my son out 
of it, and I must have you out of it ..." 
Her letter closed with the promise of a 
nice new pair of boots awaiting her 
son upon his return home. 

The letters in A War of the People, 
arranged chronologically to follow the 
course of the war itself, show us the 
great national tragedy from the inside 
out and give a new depth to our under- 
standing of the war. 

Finally, a smali, exquisite artbook, 
Before Life Hurries On, (University 
Press of New England, 36 pages, $16.95, 
clothbound) brings together the poetry 
of Jenepher Lingelbach and the prints 
of Sabra Field, urging the reader to sa- 
vor and enjoy the beauty of everyday 
life in Vermont. The advice is com- 
monly given, less commonly accepted, 
but needs to be heard again. This book 
is a lovely expression of it. 
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T he Times Argus and the 
Rutland Herald, with help 
from the Yermont Historical 
Society, will publish a book in 
November of 1999. It will feature 
morę than ISO historically signifi- 
cant and artistically appealing 
photographs showing how 
Vermonters lived, worked and 
played over the past 100 years. 
These images will be accompa- 
nied by essays and informative 
captions to highlight the major 
social, political and economic 
trends of each decade. 


To order this keepsake, hardcover edition, entitled A Vermont Century — One Hundred Years 
of Images From The Green Mountain State, please enclose a check for $31.48 (price includes 
tax, add $5.00 for shipping and handling) by September lst to: A Yermont Century, 

The Times Argus, P.O. BOX 707, Barre, Vt., 05641, or cali 1-800-649-0285. 
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Get 



Your magazine 

FOR FISHING, HUNTING, 
WILDLIFE AND HABITAT ISSUES 
AND MUCH MORĘ IN 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Cali today for your 

Vermont Life Special! 


1 800 499 0447 

Subscribe online at: 

www. vermontoutdoors. com 

2 Church Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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GET BOOKS FAST! 



W/iera you cant fiiid a book in 
your local bookstore gwe us a try. 
We have been rural New Englands 
classic bookstore sińce 1872 ... 

-morę than 150,000 active titles 
-bestsellers, classics, science & tech., 
scholarly, business -arts & crafts, 
sports, childrebs, cooking & morę. 
-special orders welcome (no extra charge) 
-we gift wrap & ship anywhere. 

Reach us toll-free by phone: 1 -800-624-8800 
Medical Booksonly: 1-800-428-6818 

Reach us via Computer: 

Internet http://www.dartbook.com 
(view our inventory & order) 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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‘Manchester Center, Jermont 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms havc privatc balconics/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

(®) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 

www.bennington.com/paradise 
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Si 




Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1-800-639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802-867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05231 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington Inn. An exquisite, romantic, 1848 
Greek Revival mansion. 18 luxurious rooms, 
many with jacuzzis and fireplaces, all with pri- 
vate baths. Gourmet candlelight dining, ele- 
gantly prepared by Executive Chef, Michael 
Hasenstaub. 1999 Yankee Magazine’s Travel 
Guide to New England “Editors’ Pick”. Please 
visit our new Web site at www.arlingtoninn.com, 
or cali us at 800-443-9442. (See our ad pg 28) 

Arlington Manor House B & B, Arlington, VT 
05250. Dutch Colonial specializing in break - 
fast plus. Informative hosts, Kit & Al McAllis- 
ter. 5 guest rooms; 3 with private bath; AC; 
fireplace. Tennis court. Walk to four great 
restaurants. Norman Rockwell Gallery, Bat- 
tenkill River, golf, A.T. - L.T., swimming. 

BYO terrace cookouts. Outlet shopping dis- 
counts. Four playhouses. Children 10+. Non- 
smoking. $65-$ 130 DO. 802-375-6784. 
e-mail: kitandal@arlingtonmanorhouse.com 
www.arlingtonmanorhouse.com 

Arlington West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the scenie Bat- 
tenkill and historie village of Arlington. Enjoy 
the comfortable ambiance of this 18-room, fuli 
service country inn with its rich outdoor world 
to explore from your doorstep. Specializing in 
weddings that make visions reality. Open all 
year. Wes and Mary Ann Carlson, Innkeepers. 
Arlington, VT. (802) 375-6516. 
www.westmountaininn.com (See our ad pg 28) 

Country Willows Bed & Breakfast, c. 1850 In- 
timate & Romantic! Gracious Queen Annę 
Victorian offers a welcoming village retreat to 
disceming travelers. Bountiful breakfasts are 
elegantly presented by Innkeepers, Annę & 

Ron Weber, who have been offering guests 
their friendly innkeeping services for a collec- 
tive 25 years. Traditional country decor, care- 
fully selected antiques, fireplaces, spacious bed 
chambers, ensuite baths, queen beds, hand- 
made quilts, in-room TV, and a wrap-around 
porch invite relaxation, amidst landscaped 
grounds with mountain views. Minutes to ski- 
ing, ice skating, sleigh/wagon rides, designer 
outlets, antiquing, fine restaurants. 332 East 
Arlington Road, Arlington, VT 05250. 

(802) 375-0019 or (800) 796-2585. 

www.countrywillows.com 

email: cw@sover.net (See our ad pg 28) 

Green River Inn. Tucked away on 450 acres, the 
Green River Inn offers a memorable Vermont 
vacation. Fourteen beautiful rooms with pri- 
vate baths, whirlpools and fireplaces. Relax by 
the river. A perfect setting for a romantic ren- 
dezvous or family getaway. Seasonal outdoor 
activities begin right at your door. Outstanding 
service and gourmet restaurant. Rates $80- 
$170 per room with a fuli breakfast. 2480 
Sandgate Road, Sandgate, VT 05250. 
888-648-2212. www.greenriverinn.com 
(See our ad pg 28) 

Hill Farm Inn — your place in the country. One 
mile of river frontage on the Battenkill River. 
Farm setting. Mountain views. Families wel- 
come. Fuli country breakfast. Suites w/fire- 
places. Minutes to Manchester and area activi- 
ties. Skiing, sleigh rides, ice skating. 458 Hill 
Farm Rd., Arlington, VT 05250. 

800-882-2545. www.hillfarminn.com 
(See our ad pg 28) 


The Keelan House. Our beautifully restored and 
appointed 1820's smali, country inn is sited on 
17 acres. We have stocked trout ponds and 1/3 
mile frontage on the famed Battenkill River. 
Five bedrooms, private baths, central air, and 
scrumptious breakfasts have been enjoyed by 
our guests sińce 1987. Verrall and Don Keelan. 
Arlington, VT 05250. 802-375-9029. 

(See our ad pg 28) 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 W. 

Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802) 442-8351. www.bennington.com/paradise 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. 

(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “ The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801, our 65 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious, inspired New 
England farę have served the likes of Grant, 
Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and Thoreau. In 
the center of the charming and historie village 
of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For reservations 
or morę information, please cali 
(800) 843-1801.www.old-tavem.com 
(See our ad on page 29) 

LONDONDERRY 

Frog’s Leap Inn. Built in 1842, Frog’s Leap Inn 
is a quintessential Vermont Country Inn. Situ¬ 
ated on Scenie Route 100, yet set back from 
the road, our inn offers guests a private retreat. 
32 acres of fields, forests, & trails. Outdoor 
heated pool. Tennis court. Candlelight dining. 
15 guest rooms with private baths. Coffee, de- 
livered to your room every morning. Country 
Breakfast, Aftemoon Tea & Tum-Down Ser- 
vice with Godiva Chocolates & San Pellegrino 
Minerał Water. (802) 824-3019. Route 100, 
Londonderry, VT 05148. Toll Free Number: 

1 -877-FROGSLEAP. www.frogsleapinn.com 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains, The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants. 
complete fitness spa, the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School, golf, 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer out¬ 
lets. Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, 
VT. Cali (800) 362-4747; in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 

www.equinoxresort.com 

(See our ad on page 35) 
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MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate rwerside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR’S 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 

(802) 362-1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦. 

Spectacular views, located on 20 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators, in- 
room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modern- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations. 
www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col- 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $355/night, including a ro¬ 
mantic “a la carte” dinner in our hne restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfast. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@sover.net. For free information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 

WILMINGTON 

The Vintage Motel. Your clean, comfortable, 
reasonably-priced motel. 18 units with private 
bath, cable TV, complimentary light breakfast. 
Minutes from golf, boating, hiking, biking, and 
Musie Festival. Outdoor heated pool. 5 lovely 
acres with barbecue and pienie area. Conve- 
nient to village restaurants and shopping. 

Mount Snow/Haystack region. 195 Route 9 
West, Wilmington, VT. (802) 464-8824, 

(800) 899-9660. 
www.vintagemotel.com 

The White House of Wilmington. Elegant, yet 
relaxed accommodations, hne dining, 60' pool, 
14 acres of well manicured lawns, formal 
flower gardens and bubbling fountains make 
the White House a true country inn. “The 
White House is known for its superior accom¬ 
modations” by The New York Times. 3 star 
“Excellent” Mobil rating for dining and lodg¬ 
ing. 800.541.2135. 
www.whitehouseinn.com 



Central Yermont: 


BARRE 


Ranney Brook Farm B & B. close to the beaten 
path yet not on it, offers quiet country living 
and relaxed atmosphere. Guests to the restored 
1800’s farmhouse enjoy hearty country break - 
fasts, afternoons on the porch and evenings by 
the hreplace. Excellent canoeing, biking, ski- 
ing nearby. West Townsend, VT 05359. 

(802) 874-4589. 



Palmer Bouse 

AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center VT 
800-917-6245 


■ photobywin@aol.com 

In the heart of Manchester and its surrounding mountains is nestled a 
picturesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On site golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, fishing or just relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent. 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. Visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 
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A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Yillage, VT 

Country bospitality for the sopbisticcited trcweler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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T/ić? 

VINTAGE 

MOTEL 


Your Year Round Yacation Destination 


A quaint 18-unit country motel located 
in the Mount Snów / Haystack Region 
Route 9 West, Wilmington, VT 05363 
www.vintagemotel.com 



•private bath *cable TV 
•outdoor heated pool 
•driving rangę *hiking / biking 
•ski / snowmobile packages 


802-464-8824 1-800-899-9660 

for information for resen/ations 
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FINE DINING 


-— EST. 1963 — 

Senting You Sleak, Secifood & Smiles"™ 
3 great locations - 1 great menu 
Ali on Route 7 


ki 7 


Rutland 

773-7900 


Manchester Center 
362-2600 

www.SirloinSaloon.com 


Shelburne 

985-2200 
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The ( White 9-fouse 
of Wihnitifjton 



Southern Yermont’s 
Quintessential Country Inn 
www.whitehouseinn.com 
800.541.2135 



A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 
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CfflTTENDEN fe>%pVERMONT 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1-800-445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 
Circle Reader Service Number 120 


(Middlebury’s 1803 Landmark Inn) 


11 quiet, comfortable, 
individually decorated 
rooms, each with 
private bath and 
air conditioning 

—♦— 

Complimentary 
Continental breakfast 
and aftemoon 
snacks 



Overlooking Middlebury 
Green, just steps from 
fine shops and 
restaurants; three 
blocks from 
Middlebury College 


19 SOUTH PLEASANT ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
802-388-7512 


THE 

'INN' 

ON THE 

GREEN 
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c Ihe ^Middlebury c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
WWW: middleburyinn.com 
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Savor The Moment 

Experience elegant lodging in a 
grand 1834 Federal home , 
or the Rabbit Ridge 
Country House. Six 
acres with walking trails 
and gardens. In the heart 
of the Champlain Valley 
with opportunities for cycling, 
hiking, golf, boating and morel 
Near area attractions! 
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BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces. and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com (See ourad on page 21) 

BRIDPORT 

Lemon Fair Bed & Breakfast on historie 
Crown Point Road. Enjoy inviting guest 
rooms, a quiet library reading room, croquet on 
the lawn, pienie hampers, and a blaze of mapie 
trees. Convenient to the entire Lakę Champlain 
Valley and mid-Vermont. On the Green, Brid- 
port, VT 05734. (802) 758-9238, Fax 
(802) 758-2135, e-mail: Limewalk@together.net 
www.Limewalk.com/lemonfair/ 

CHESTER 

Henry Farm Inn. Make fali and winter reserva- 
tions early! Perfect foliage country for autumn 
excursions. Near major ski areas, cross country 
out back door. Antiques, canopy beds. 
800-723-8213 or http://henryfarm.vermontel.net 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback rid- 
ing, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, 
swimming. boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded by 
over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo region 
of the Green Mountain National Forest. 

Twelve rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic 
cuisine using fresh Vermont products compli- 
mented by our own greenhouse. Cross-country 
skiing, hiking, walking, mountain biking, 
swimming, sauna, fishing or just plain relax- 
ation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 

800-448-0707 or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn, extraordinary 
food. Spring/Summer/Fall — central to shop- 
ping, historical sites, antiquing, golf, tennis, 
hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness center, 
alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, snowmo- 
biling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite food and 
attentiveness brings guests back. We’ll help 
you experience Vermont’s best. Route 4 be- 
tween Rutland and Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This 1840’s inn offers sumptuous break- 
fasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, award-win- 
ning winę list, majestic views, 14 enticing 
rooms with private baths, many with fire¬ 
places, double whirlpools. Warm hospitality. 
Hike, bike, browse, relax. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil 
★ ★★. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. 

(800) 752-0571 or (802) 775-2290. 
www.redcloverinn.com 


LUDLOW 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Route 103, Ludlow, Ver- 
mont. 802-228-7797. Celebrating 23 years! 

Dinę in casual elegance. Fresh seafood, Maine 
lobsters, hand-cut Black Angus steaks, pasta 
and the freshest summer salads from local 
growers. Region’s largest selection of wines. 
Mobil Guide ★★★. Winę Spectator Award of 
Excellence, Yankee Magazine’s Travelers 
Guide to New England Editors Pick. 
www.nikkisrestaurant.com 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort¬ 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax 
(802) 388-4075, e-mail: micki@sover.net 
www.innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops. Member 
of Historie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. 

On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s premier 
hotel and conference center. Adjacent to State 
House, historical museum, theatre and business 
district. Featuring new colonial rooms, J. Mor¬ 
gan^ Steakhouse and streetside boutiques. 100 
State St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-5252 
or 800-274-5252. Foliage rates $89-$ 169. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn and Mountain Resort. Hawk Moun¬ 
tain Resort is nestled in the mountains near the 
Calvin Coolidge Homestead. Accommodations 
rangę from a 50-room Inn to Hawk’s custom- 
built homes and townhomes. Take part in 
horseback riding, boating, hiking, tennis, fly 
fishing and mountain biking. Our spa contains 
a giant hot tub, sauna, cold plunge, exercise 
equipment, indoor pool and a year-round out- 
door heated pool. Route 100, Plymouth, VT 
05056. (802) 672-3811, (800) 685-4295. 
www.hawkresort.com 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn combines warmth and friendliness with 
modem amenities. Enjoy individually ap- 
pointed elegant guestrooms and gourmet din¬ 
ing expertly prepared by Chef Tim Dempsey, 
formerly of the Royal Sonesta/Boston. 1,300 
pastorał acres featuring 50 km of trails for 
mountain biking and hiking. 18-hole golf 
course. Tennis. Fly-Fishing. Fitness center 
w/sauna, hottubs and outdoor pool. Inquire 
about package deals! Ideał for weddings, gath- 
erings & conferences. Host of the New Eng¬ 
land Mountain Bike Festival, 9/17-9/19. Serv- 
ing lunch & dinner. Randolph, VT. Cali 
(800) 424-5575; in Vermont, (802) 728-5575 
or visit us at www.ThreeStallionInn.com 
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ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy fann in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals, served family style. Visit the cows, 
relax on the porch, swim in the river, hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! Yisit 
the farm! Bob, Beth. Tom, Jen and Dave Ken- 
nett, Rochester, VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 
E-mail: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 

YERGENNES 

The Strong House Inn. Atmosphere abounds at 
the historie 1834 Strong House Inn & Rabbit 
Ridge Country House. Enjoy six acres of gar- 
dens, ponds, walking trails and wonderful 
mountain vistas. Please come and visit our ex- 
traordinary place in Vermont and recapture a 
wonderful period of a time gone by. “Come 
visit cindfeel the spirit ofVermont. ” 94 West 
Main St., Vergennes. VT. 802-877-3337. 
www.stronghouseinn.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Chann, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. En¬ 
joy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, after- 
noon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. 800-366-5592 or 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One ofVermont’s 
premier historie resorts features 144 luxurious 
rooms and suites in one of Vermont’s prettiest 
villages; exquisite dining at four restaurants, 
including the AAA four-diamond Dining 
Room; 18-hole Robert Trent Jones, Sr. golf 
course; comprehensive tennis facilities; spa; 
indoor Health & Fitness Center. Ask about our 
golf and tennis packages! 
www.woodstockinn.com or 800-448-7900. 


Northern Yermont: 


CRAFTSBURY 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Rustic year-round 
resort. Enjoy simple accommodations, great 
meals, and out-of-the-way seclusion that only 
Vermont’s remote Northeast Kingdom can of- 
fer. Two-hundred miles of back roads and 
trails to discover on foot or mountain bike. 
From our waterfront explore two-mile-long 
Lakę Hosmer by sail boat, canoe or kayak. 
$115 double occupancy, fuli American plan. 
Special family rates. One of the East’s pre¬ 
mierę cross-country ski resorts in winter. PO 
Box 31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. 
800-729-7751. Crafts@sover.net 
www.craftsbury.com 


An intimate 1840 
countiy inn, secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę, 
award-winning winę cellar, Whirlpool suites, 
swimming pool, and the warm “welcome 
home" hospitality of Sue & Harris. Come for 
an extended visit or just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 


802 - 775-2290 or 800 - 752-0571 

Woodward Rd.. Mendon, VT 05701 
http://redcloverinn.com 
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Route 100/103 Ludlow, Yermont 228-7797 


“WINĘ SPECTATOR” 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
SINCE 1990 


Mobil Guide ★★★ 

www.nikkisrestaurant.com 


Sening dinner nightly 
from 5:30 pm 


MOUNTAIN BIK1NG • FINE DINING 


APerfect Getaway 
at an Elegant " 
Country Inn 


lnquire about our 
stay free" packages 
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Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www. 3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & Al Geibel 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACiLITY 






Kids , Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fnti on the fann! 
Countiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 

(802) 767-3926 • email: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 


See Ali Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Luxurious Inn 

• Ski packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 
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Stcwc, Yc/wont 
802253 6252 

www. stonehillinn. ce/n 
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“spectacularly beautiful, 
wonderftilly relaxing” 

An historie farm 
estate set on 
440 acres laced 
with trails 


AT 


w ™JNN„. 

Mountain view 

CREAMERY 

East Burkę Vermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 

www.innmtnview.com 



HeART ojthe VlLLAGE Inn 

A Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 

5347 Shelburne Road, PO Box 953 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
802 985-2800 • www. heartofthevillage.com 
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EAST BURKĘ 

Darling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Friday, and Satur- 
day, and Sunday evenings. The most innova- 
tive restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom, Dar¬ 
ling^ features Rack of Lamb with Apricot 
Mint Glaze, Bouillabaisse, and Moroccan 
Lemon Chicken. A well-selected international 
winę list completes the dining experience. 
Beautiful, breathtaking site. Located on 
Darling Hill Rd., East Burkę, VT 05832. 

Cali (802) 626-9924 for reservations. 
www.innmtnview.com 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. A large house filled with 
European and American antiques, surrounded 
by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of 
hiking and skiing trails and there are friendly 
house and barn animals. Rates $65-$75 D/O. 
Fuli breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 
05465. Mariot Huessy. (802) 899-4694. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont 
Teddy Bear close by. Aiiport and Burlington 
10 minutes. AC, phones. TV on request. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, 
Shelburne. VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 
innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com. 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 
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Sirloin Saloon. “Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”(. Since 1963, we’ve built our reputa- 
tion on quality, consistency, service and value. 
Designed around Western themes, The Sirloin 
Saloons are full-service dinner houses, serving 
traditional American Cuisine — hot, sizzling 
steaks, ocean fresh seafood, steamed lobster, 
grilled chicken, elaborate salad bar. Great kids 
menu; credit cards, reservations accepted. Rte. 
7, Shelburne, VT. (802) 985-2200; Rt. 7. Rut- 
land, VT, (802) 773-7900; and Rtes. 1 1 & 30, 
Manchester, VT, (802) 362-2600. 
www.sirloinsaloon.com 

SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 

Smugglers' Nutch Inn and Restaurant. Escape, 
relax in warm, friendly 11 -room country inn 
c.1791, 1 with gas fireplace. Private baths, 

1 with Jacuzzi. Outdoor pool, hot tub. Fire- 
placed living room. fuli bar. Creative candlelit 
dining with a fiair of French cuisine, in the his¬ 


torie converted ballroom. Ask about our an- 
tiquing package. 800-845-3101 or in-state 
802-644-2412. 

info@smugglers-notch-inn.com 

www.smugglers-notch-inn.com 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, Hreplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Plcices to Kiss in 
New England, Disceming Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, \T 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 
1 -4 bedroom condos with modern appliances, 
private phones and expansive fumished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. 
e-mail: mtside@together.net 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting of- 
fering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor 
activities abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 
Houston Fanri Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 

Three Bears at the Fountain. Where everything 
is just right! Stowe’s oldest guest house. A 
classic New England bed and breakfast offer- 
ing queen and king rooms with private bath. 
Fuli homemade breakfast, antiques, mountain 
views. 2 -bedroom apartment and master suitę 
also availabie. The perfect setting for romance, 
relaxation and renewal. 1049 Pucker Street, 
Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.gostowe.com/saa/threebears 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 93 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining 
in three restaurants accompanied by nightly 
musical entertainment. 2,700 acres for recre¬ 
ation and personal exploration. Horse-drawn 
carriage rides, family sing-alongs, aftemoon 
tea & craft workshops. Indoor & outdoor 
venues for conferences and weddings. 
800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl 


* ♦ 


FOLIAGE FACT: The foliage-vievving season runs 
from about the third week of September through the 
second week of October. The leaves change first in the 
north, and gradually the color moves south. 

Another fact: Make your reservations as early as possible 
to assure yourself a place to stay. Accommodations fili 
ąuickly! 
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IN SEARCH OF THE CROWN POINT ROAD 



The kind of 

LUXURYUSUALLY 
RESERVED FOR 
European ROYALTY. 

T)utyou can mafie 
a reseruation ) /oo. 

Romance, Thanksgiving 
& Christmas Tree 
Packages Available 

TroppTamilii Jidęe 

A Mountain Resort in the Europea n Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 trappfamily.com/vl 
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p atThe . 

rountam 

Bed 6 
Breakfast 


Where 

Eveiything Is 
Just Right 


Stowe, VT 
1-800-898-9634 

www.gostowe.com/ saa/ threebears 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a zuooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 


Continued fiom page 69 


observes. Such writings strongly sug- 
I gest that the road's builders measured 
the distance as they went and put up 
mile markers to assist those who 
would follow. The usual practice in 
such cases was to carve each succeed- 
ing mileage figurę on a convenient tree 
or, if no tree was ayailable, on a 
wooden post. 

Not surprisingly, no such wooden 
| marker has survived two and half cen- 
turies of weather and progress. But his- 
torians have long lcnown of two 
| crudely numbered stone markers in 
the town of Weathersfield that denote 
j miles 10 and 11, as measured from the 
j road's eastern terminus. And given the 
existence of two stone markers, it's 
, possible that others remain undiscoy- 
ered elsewhere. 

Other than the two milestones, rela- 
tively few artifacts have turned up. 
Late last year, Jim Rowe found a smali 
cannonball on his farm in Orwell, 
which lies along a branch of the Crown 
Point Road that led directly west to 
Fort Ticonderoga. Former CPRA Presi- 
dent Sanborn Partridge mentions an- 
other cannonball from Lincoln Hill, 
south of Rutland, and a few iron ox 
shoes picked up near Pittsford. Other 
relics, no doubt, lie in dust-covered 
cigar boxes stored in attics along the 
way. 

Ultimately, the story of the Crown 
Point Road is not about milestones, 
maps or historical markers. It's about 
the countless men and women who 
traveled along the road, most of whom 
left no sign of their passage on what 
we cali history. At some level, per- 
haps, the historian's eagerness to learn 
everything that can be known about a 
given time and place comes from a de- 
sire to make up for the many things 
that will never — can never — be 
known. 

Among them are the stories of the 
Crown Point Road travelers who died 
and were buried along the road itself. 
At least two cemeteries in the town of 
Springfield — the old Crown Point 
Burying Ground and the Eureka Ceme- 
tery — contain the unmarked graves of 
French and Indian War soldiers. In 
Cavendish, the solitary grave of a sol- 
dier from the conflict is marked with a 
rough, unlettered stone that lies 
within 10 feet of the old road. An un- 
known soldier of the American Revo- 


lution lies buried by a later spur of the 
road in Plymouth, not far from a spring 
where, according to local tradition, he 
and a companion had stopped to drink 
when he died. 

Even morę haunting is the fate of a 
soldier who died alone. Sometime in 
the 1930s, it's said, children from the 
South Whiting School were playing in 
a shallow, wooded gully when they 
unearthed the rusted remains of an old 
musket and a human skeleton — pre- 
sumably that of a sick or wounded 
man who had perished by the road 
while trying to make his way back to 
Southern New England. 

Was he a green young recruit or a 
yeteran soldier whose beard was begin- 
ning to show streaks of gray? What 
were his thoughts as he sank down by 
the road for what would be the last 
time? How long did his family con- 
tinue to hope that he might someday 
walk through the door at home? 

No one will ever know, nor does 
anyone seem to know what became of 
his bones. Even the schoolhouse itself 
has disappeared, except for a set of 
moss-covered concrete steps at a ąuiet 
dirt crossroads. 

But to someone seated on the steps 
in the fading autumn light, the past 
can seem surprisingly near. At such 
moments, in fact, history sometimes 
seems less lilce the metaphorical 
stream — down which the present 
flows steadily into the past — and 
morę like a road that runs, as roads do, 
in two directions at once. <&> 


Author Jon V ar a, who lives in Cabot, and 
photographer Alden Pellett, who lives in 
Burlington, both walked sections of the 
Crown Point Road for this story. 

Walking the Crown Point Road 

For information on Crown Point 
Road Association hikes and member- 
ship, contact Jim Moore, 51 Eden 
Street, Proctor, VT 05765, tel. (802) 
459-2837. Membership fees are $3 for 
students, $5 for indiyiduals and $8 for 
a family. 

The guidebook Historical Markers 
on the Crown Point Road is the best 
starting point for getting a look at the 
road. It is ayailable at Vermont book- 
stores and from Jim Moore for $15. 
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YmnontLife 


2000 Calendars 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9936 


The Yermont Life Address Book 

Here’s a book that not only helps you keep track of names and addresses, but 
brings you the beauty of Vermont, too. Its 112 pages display 24 color photos 
of Vermont, and there are lines for addresses, phone numbers and e-mail ad¬ 
dresses as well as special pages for anniversaries, birthdays and notes. The 
wire binding allows it to lie fiat for easy reading and writing. 
BSEA007 The Yermont Life Address Book $12.95 
BSEA207 Two or morę $12.50 ea. 


when you order all three calendars shown above m our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $22.95 CCC0045 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Vermont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty 
of Yermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that have 
graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of 
autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have 
never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 10% x 10%. hardcover. 
BEAU077 $26.95 


2000 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10%. wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC0010 $9.95 

(CWC0210 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


2000 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB0011 $9.95 (CEB0211 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


2000 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC0035 $5.95 (CPC0235 Two or Morę $5.50 ea.) 


8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF WARREN KIMBLE 

Continued from page 63 


cess is just unheard of. And I still feel 
good and productive and fuli of energy. 
I've even joined a tap-dancing class. 
Whenever people talk about wishing 
to follow a dream, I tell them, 'Go for 
it. You'11 only have regrets if you 
don't.' " 

• 

Kimble's dream had its beginnings 
in Nutley, one of the two northwest- 
ern New Jersey communities — the 
other was Belleville — in which he 
lived as a boy. Martha Stewart also 
lived in Nutley. But while Martha 
Stewart Living is about gardening, 
cooking and decorating, Kimble's 
worlc is about celebrating the ob- 
jects that one encounters in rural 
America. 

He always loved painting. As a boy, 
his parents told him often and con- 
vincingly what a wonderful artist he 
was. Art — not just painting, but dance 
and musie — were an integral part of 
family life. His brother Bob, older by 
11 years, became a Broadway dancer 
and founded Kimbo and USA Records, 
which specialized in dance musie. 

Every weekend, the Kimbles would 
trele into New York to see a show or 
watch his brother perform. His mother 
encouraged his interest in painting and 
madę art galleries and museums part 
of the weekend ritual. 

His big chance came when he went 
to Syracuse University. He was a 
working class boy whose art had sud- 
denly been taken seriously by people 
other than his parents. He was a cheer- 
leader all through college and presi- 
dent of his senior class. The cheerlead- 
ing got him to the Cotton Bowl and, 
because he was class president, he was 
the only one to whom then-Senator 
John F. Kennedy personally handed a 
college diploma when he graduated in 
1957. 

Kimble served two years in the 
Army, then taught public school and 
tried his hand at commercial art. But 
the rat race proved unsettling. He 
moved to Vermont, a place that had al¬ 
ways interested him. 

There, he ąuickly became Brandon's 
cheerleader, serving on the Brandon 
Planning Commission and as head of 
the town's chamber of commerce for 
several years. He led a downtown revi- 
talization project that has madę Bran¬ 
don one of the most attractive com¬ 


munities in Rutland County while 
avoiding the usual drawbacks of gen- 
trification. Despite his busy Schedule, 
he still leads the Fourth of July Paradę. 

Patti LaDuke, a Brandon native who 
works as Kimble's business assistant, 
said locals hardly mention Kimble's 
famę; most are only now becoming 
aware of it. "He's never acted any dif- 
ferent than he's always acted. He's al¬ 
ways been Warren: upbeat, 



I've had all this 
success. It\s been 
sofast and wonder¬ 
ful and welh overwhelm- 
ing. But most of the time l 
didnt know I was working. I 
was just licing and (loing 
wlu(t l love. It s urazy but it s 
wonderful. ” 


generous, a genuine person," she said. 

Kimble considers his wife one of his 
best bits of luclc. Their marriage was a 
good match of sensibilities, talents and 
interests, he said, marveling at how 
well they've been able to turn their 
hobbies and avocations into money- 
malcing enterprises. "We've been very 
fortunate," he said. "And, that's an un- 
derstatement." 

Which is not to say that there 
haven't been difficult times. Kimble's 
son Chris died of AIDS five years ago. 
Chris, a successful writer, helped Kim¬ 
ble create that first portfolio for the 
New York art exposition in the early 
'90s. 

"He was there at the beginning. If he 
could only see it now," Kimble said 
softly, his voice trailing off. In his stu¬ 
dio, a painting of an American flag 
with one gold star, a tribute to Chris, 
hangs predominantly. 

The house he and Lorraine live in 
now is the 1 lth structure they have re- 
furbished. They found their current 
home not far from Brandon's down¬ 
town on one of their expeditions along 
back roads in 1988. At first blush, the 
house was less than attractive. It was 
wrapped in bland, gray, manmade sid- 


ing from the mid-1930s ; various 
porches and efforts at modernization 
overwhelmed it. It toolc three months 
to strip away the "improvements" to 
reveal a classic Federal structure from 
the early 1800s, still primarily sound 
and simple — two characteristics that 
have, over the years, become the 
benchmark the Kimbles apply to ac- 
ąuisitions and creations. 

Then they restored the old barn 
nearby, which is now Kimble's multi- 
floor studio, complete with big, sunny 
Windows and a cozy office and work- 
space. But, in Warren Kimble's Amer¬ 
ica, practicality must be balanced with 
comfort and whimsy. Cement floors, 
painted to loolc like marble, are heated 
with warm water that flows through 
underlying pipes. On the coldest day, 
he can watch the snów fali outside and 
work in comfort in stocking feet. 

You can stop by and visit, if you 
like. Cali first if you want to make 
surę that Kimble will be there. If you're 
luclcy, you might get a personal tour 
through Warren Kimble's America and 
Lorraine's handsome gardens. Best of 
all, you might have the opportunity to 
spend time with a talented artist who 
appreciates the great gifts that have 
been given to him. 

"I've had all this success," said Kim¬ 
ble. "It's been so fast and wonderful 
and, well, overwhelming. But most of 
the time I didn't know I was working. 

I was just living and doing what I love. 
It's crazy but it's wonderful." 

Kimble Connecdons 

A free catalog of Warren Kimble art 
and products is available by writing 
Box 3038, Brandon, VT 05733. For In¬ 
formation, cali (802) 247-3026. 

The shop in Brandon is open Mon- 
day through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Saturday and Sunday from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., June through October. From 
November to May, the shop is open 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and weekends by appointment. 
You can read morę about Kimble and 
his art by Computer at his on-line storę 
at www.warrenkimble.com. 


Yvonne Daley teaches and writes in Rut¬ 
land and Pało Alto, California. Photogra- 
pher Kindra Clineff lives in Winchester , 
Massachusetts. 
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A Taste of Times Gone By 


By Andrea Zentz 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 




O nce upon a time, many Ver- 
mont towns held field days fuli 
of competition, local pride and 
fun. Although other events and holi- 
days have taken the place of many of 
those, Sheffield, a tiny town of about 
600 deep in the Northeast Kingdom, 
has kept its Field Day going for morę 
than 50 years. 

Every Labor Day, morę than 4,000 


people gather for a small-scale local 
fair complete with games, Bingo, pony 
pulls, pony rides, horseshoes, a 
chicken barbecue, live musie and a 
softball tournament. Residents com- 
pete for blue ribbons at Floral Hall, 
comparing their homegrown vegeta- 
bles and homemade crafts to their 
neighbors', while children compete 
for ribbons in the morning paradę. 
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Chartered in 1793, the town is 
20,400 acres of mostly hilltop prop- 
erty, with a smali village as the focal 
point of activity. In addition to the 
Field Day, residents come together for 
chicken pie suppers, the Freewill Bap- 
tist ChurcłTs Old Home Day, Town 
Meeting and school activities. They 
also puli together to help neighbors in 
need, as they did during the flood of 
1927, the blizzard of 1934, the hurri- 
cane of 1938 and the cyclone of 1945. 

' But as the older residents who have 
lived here all their lives move on in 
years, they're concerned about pre- 
I serving that sense of community. 
I Many of the farms that used to domi- 
I nate the landscape are now inactive, 
I and there is less interaction between 
I young and old. 

But Field Day is one way of main- 
I taining community ties. 

"It's one day a year we can show the 
I town we can do something!" said Vern 
I Whitcomb, chairman of the event. 

The familiar faces that have engi- 
I neered Field Day continue to hołd the 
I reins, and newcomers pitch in to help. 

I There were a few years when it looked 
I as though there wouldn't be enough 
I volunteers and the town would have 
I to scrap the event. 

"It's not that we haven't had our tri- 
I ais," said Kathy Newland, town clerk. 

I "But the older people wouldn't let it 
I die. It always gets done. It always 
comes together. People even come 
from out of town." 



They get a taste of times gone by. 
Whitcomb said the event has not 
changed much sińce he and his wife, 
Mabel, started coming about 45 years 
ago. "Not too much different really," 
he said in his Vermont accent. "The 
old type games like throwing money 
into a dish, pony rides, shooting darts; 
through the ages they changed and yet 
they stayed the same." 

Debbie Brill Russell has been at- 
tending Field Day sińce she was a 
youngster, often helping her parents, 
Lewis and Carlene Brill, run the food 
stand. For the past six years, she has 
madę and sold candied apples — 210 
of them, at 75 cents a piece, at last 
year's Field Day. 

Proceeds from that Labor Day's 




Sheffieldu Field Day will be held 
on Labor Day ; September 6 . The 
day starts at 9 a.m. with the paradę. 
Other events begin at 10 a.m. in 
the village center and last until 
dark. Sheffield is on Route 122 be¬ 
tween Lyndonville and Clover. 


Labor Day in Sheffield means 
Field Day, and that means a lot: 
barbecued chicken, candy 
apples, horseshoes, pony pulls, 
the town paradę and a lot of 
community spirit. 
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speakers and entertainment. In 1912, 
the Independent Grange No. 13 held a 
fair that featured a paradę. In 1927, 
the Village Improvement Society took 
over the fair, but discontinued it in 
1941, and it remained out of action 
during most of the World War II, until 
it was resurrected as the town's Field 
Day in 1947. 

Claire Holbrook was on hand for 
the 1947 gathering, just as he had 
been every Field Day sińce. As part of 
the old guard who helped shape and 
maintain Sheffieldu sense of commu- 
nity, he led the paradę for many years. 

At this year's Field Day, his name sur- 
faced in conversation after conversa- 
tion as people noted things weren't 
the same without him. Holbrook had 
passed away five days before. 

For many years, the paradę has been 
a highlight of the festivities. Resi- 1 
dents linę the streets to watch, even 
when it's raining. Children dress up 
in costumes, decorate their horses, bi- 
cycles — and nowadays their four- 
wheelers — and join the adults, who 
often ride the old Model T's and fire 
trucks. You can always count on 
members of the VFW and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion to march. Kathy Newland 
hands out ąuarters to the children 
when they finish. The paradę features 
at least one float. Many remember 
the one, years ago, in which the dri- j 
ver, Paul Aiken, dressed up as a deer, 
and the hunters, Arthur Bandy and 
Milton Peck, were tied like trophies 
onto the outside of the car as the 
antlered driver brought home his 
gamę! 

Many of Sheffieldu children march 
in the paradę, but many also gather on 
the sidelines to grab the candy that 
marchers throw their way. 

Whitcomb said town officials used 
to invite the governor and a military 
band, but their event is not a big 
enough draw now. "We just don't 
bother trying to get them anymore," 
he said. "But last year, we had a real 
marching band to commemorate the 
50th." 

Local politicians join the paradę. 
They also mingle, watching the soft- 
ball tournament behind Miller Run 
School and the pony puli, just a stone's 
throw away from the pony rides. Pony 
rides and games are only 25 cents, and 
everyone wins something. 
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Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 



For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• Improve nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • Improve 
wildlife viewing areas. 

For Lakes & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
quality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 

VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 
103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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LANDMARKS 


sales — $6,300 — helped operate the 
Sheffield/Wheelock Fire Department 
and pay for the village streetlights 
and Town Hall upkeep. The volun- 
teer fire department, located two 
miles south of Sheffield in the town 
of Wheelock, receives half of the 
money. In return, the firefighters set 
up and break down the gamę booths 
and the platform used for the event. 
Town officials also donate proceeds 
to the Federated Church, the only 
house of worship in town that's open 
year-round. In 1997, they used some 
of the money to erect the Sheffield 
Veterans Memoriał. 

• 

At 9:30 a.m., a dozen people have 
already staked out their seats to watch 
the paradę. They sit on metal folding 
chairs lined up on the grass across 
from Town Hall and along Route 122, 
the main artery through the village, 
which connects Sheffield with Glover 
to the north and Wheelock to the 
south. 

"A lot of elderly people come to 
this," said Town Clerk Newland. "It's 
smali, self-contained. Some sit all day. 
They were born here or their relatives 
are here. You see the same faces come 
through the chicken barbecue linę 
every time." She should know ; she or- 
ganizes the barbecue. 

Behind Town Hall, a half dozen 
Field Day volunteers spray Italian 
dressing on 300 pieces of chicken. 
The smell of the meat barbecuing 
makes your mouth water, but it will 
be at least noon before anyone can 
take a bite. "I don't think we ever get 
any complaints," said Milton Nor- 
way. 

Jack Newland lives in Waterford, 
but he grew up in Sheffield and has 
been helping out with the barbecue 
for 15 years. "It's fun, and I get to rag 
on those two," he said, referring to 
Norway and Max Aldrich. 

Sheffield celebrated the Field Day's 
50th anniversary in 1997, but local 
historians say the tradition started 
long before 1947. In 1906, a group of 
boys and their dogs converged on a 
field for a day of fun and games. Inter- 
ested parents and friends came along 
to watch. The next year, Sheffield res- 
idents held a community pienie to 
dedicate a new flagpole at the Village 
School. A platform was set up for 



























Onlookers sit on a bank as Dana 
Lafaivre of Lyndonville belts his sec- 
ond home run. He is a member of the 
"Tired Tire' 7 team that used to play 
together eight years ago. "We just got 
back together again," he said after the 
team won the round, one of many 
held during a three-day tournament 
that culminates on Field Day. 

But not everyone is paying atten- 
tion. Nearby, little girls balance on 
unsteady boulders to pick shiny rocks 
from the cold water of Miller Run. 
Across the field, another set of little 
girls grab the legs of their friends and 
form human wheelbarrows. Giggles 
fili the air lilce musie. In every corner 
of Field Day, excitement, like a conta- 
gious laugh, envelops young, old and 
in-between. 

Children take center stage in most 
of the Field Day events. Jim Fox 
watches as his son Ryan, 12, competes 
in the Kid Pony Puli. Ryan uses one 
horse, instead of a team, to drag the 
cement blocks. The pony's muscles 
bulge as he strains to puli his load. Fa- 
ther and son beam with pride. Offi- 
cials started holding the kids' event 
six years ago. "It keeps them inter- 
ested in the sport," Jim said. "It's 
morę or less to get the kids to want to 
become Dad." 

Several feet away, Paul and Polly 
Fuller sell bags of pink and blue cot- 
ton candy for $2.50. They've brought 
their cotton candy business to 
Sheffield for the past 20 years. "We're 
so busy here, we don't know what's 
going on out there," Polly said. "We 
just work like crazy." 

She said they enjoy the day: "It's so 
smalltown. Everyone knows you." 

Perhaps it's the smalltown naturę of 
the event that fuels the community 
spirit and keeps this tradition alive. 
Then again, maybe it's just the plea- 
sure Field Day brings. "I think every- 
body has fun," Whitcomb said. "They 
complain they're tuckered out at the 
end of the day, but they're willing to 
do it again the next year." 

Writer Andrea Zentz thanks the Sheffield 
Historical Society, which provided infor- 
mation about the towris past in its 200- 
year history, Through Hopes and Dreams, 
and Evergreens. Sandy Macys is a photog- 
rapher for the Barre-Montpelier Times Ar¬ 
gus. 
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Reproduction 18th <St 19th C. Yermont homes built on your 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

(802) 456'7020 write or cali for portfolio 

D800'639'1796 of designs - $20.00 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, 
YERMONT 05650 
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^ David D. Parker 

STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 

Spedalhingin 18th & 19th Cen tury 
Barn & Homes 

904 Upper Dummerston Rd. # Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
Tel: (802) 257-5717# Fax: (802) 257-5719 

m www.virtualvermont.com/wood/index.html 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

•Top Quality Materials 
>Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and quality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for two color calalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Othcr Location: 118 Main Street, Mcredith, NH 603-279-7352 
_ www.hammerworks.com 



WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

America’s oldest maker of 

HAND- )§• BEAMS 
HEWN 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

1320 LEE ROAD, GUILFORD, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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Birch Grove, Arlington, Vermont 
“The Arlington community so represents the true meaning ofVermont 
thatfrom 1939 to 1953 it was the canvas for Norman Rockwell ” 


Offeńng Incompcirable Family Living. 

Nestled amongst the Green & Taconic Mountains. 

18 Home Sites available on 48 acres 
1.2 to 7.9 acre home sites - $39,000 to $79,000 
Limited sites are still available; Ali sites are ready to build, 
with design/build services by the Keelan Company 


Another fine community by 

The Keelan Company 


Authorized TIMBERPEG Dealer 


3302 VT Historie Route 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 
802.375.2924/fax 802.375.1103 
www.keelancompany.com 




Mm 


Directions: 

From Stowe , take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Yisit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 

or cali (800)417 7577. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village ho mes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Stowe Highlands 

A Premier Residential Development 


Breen Mountain Homes 
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The Great Yermont Real Estate Company 


Fine Country, Village, and Resort Properties 
Charles F. La Rosa 
144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 


802 223 2228 


www.GreatVermont.com 
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Vermont Country Estate 

133 acres of unencroachable privacy, high meadows, mapie 
sugarbush and panoramas of the Killington/Pico ski resort. 
6,048 sq. ft. of elegant living, antiąue post and beam tim- 
bers, 3 hreplaces, suites, spa, exercise room. Guest house 
2,197 sq. ft. including studio overlooks swimming pond. 
Mint condition. $2,000,000 invested. Offered at $975,000. 
Free brochure. 



FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

19 West St. • Rutland, Vermont • 05701 
800-775-4299, Ext. 202 • FAX 802-775-0309 
e-mail: FEPUND@aol.com 
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Discover YermonCs Best 


JUST IMAGINE 2 PONDS AND 99 ACRES. Immaculate, delightful 2- 
bedroom log home with family room that is mostly Windows fac- 
ing south with views of the 2 ponds, 10 and 5 acres each. Private 
road with east access to Rt. 15. #1624 $189,000. Cali Hardwick. 


EASTERLY views. Immaculate 2-3 bed- 
room home on 13 acres. Located just 2 
miles from Greensboro Village and Caspian Lakę. House otfers well 
applianced kitchen, living room w/atrium doors to deck, master BR 
w/]acuzzi. Attached 2-car garage. #1618 $172,500. Cali Greensboro. 


UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@’ together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@ together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 
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Lakefront Property • Benson, Vermont 

Beautiful, year-round waterfront contemporary home on fresh- 
water lakę. Great for swimming, fishing and quiet seclusion. 

No motorized boats, etc. allowed. Recently renovated inside 
and outside. Three bedrooms, two hreplaces (one Vermont 
siatę), cathedral ceilings, three levels, two large decks, spiral 

staircase. New gas heating 
system. Exterior siding has 
Texture III and new roof. 
Excellent 100' beach front 
with docks and raft. Close to 
golf course and skiing. Must 
see to believe! $200,000 

1 - 802 - 864-4111 
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Barnard 

“STONEGATE” - 88 ACRE ESTATE 

A spectacular 88 acre hilltop property with great 
exposure, unparalleled views and a long private 
drive leading to the new 12,000 sq.ft. center 
chimney reproduction with wing and ell. 
Features a great floor plan, exacting period 
detailing in bright open spaces and nine fire- 
places. Plus an eight-stall horse barn, gatehouse 
and pond. $4,385,000 

Cali Wadę /. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Hyde Park 

“TEN BENDS” WATERFRONT ANTIQUE 

Ten Bends, named for the 10 bends in the Lamoille 
River, was at one time owned by the Orvis Company, 
which speaks to its fishing ąuality. The magnificent 
house overlooks acres of conserved fields and woods 
and features 10.1 acres and 3,500 sq.ft. of superb taste 
and quality with every inch restored to perfection. 
Plus views, privacy and convenience to Stowe. 

$695,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Lincoln 

BRISTOL NOTCH 

“Surrounded by National Forest with spectacular views, 
Bristol Notch Aerie sits on 25 acres at the end of 
a private drive allowing for total privacy. Features two 
extraordinary contemporary residences, exquisitely 
finished, plus fireplaces, attached historie barn, three 
ponds and morę. $1,395,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


West Dorer, Vermont 
“SOMEDAY” 

THE ULTIMATE RETREAT 

“Someday”, the ultimate retreat, encompasses 50 acres 
and contains an exquisite private golf course, indoor 
and outdoor tennis courts, exercise room, in-ground 
swimming pool, meticulously maintained landscaping, 
spring and brook fed ponds, court house, club house, 
cottage and the incredible main house. $2,500,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Ferrisburg 

BIG OAK FARM ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
2,700 FEET LAKĘ FRONTAGE 

Commanding the point in Kingsland Bay sińce 1907 
with views for 30 miles of the lakę, 2,700 feet of water 
frontage and total privacy. Features a remarkable 25 
acre site, a 5,000 sq.ft. main house, caretaker’s house, 
guest house, horse barn, tennis court, playhouse and 
a 75 foot concrete dock. The ultimate property. 

$3,650,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 

www.landvest.com 


Brookfield 

“WINDERLEA” ON 100 ACRES 

Located on a quiet road, Winderlea represents 
Vermont at its finest. Features a beautifully restored 
3,000 sq.ft. classic c.1850 cape style home, separate 
guest apartment/two-car garage and swimming pool 
with cabana. Sited on a gentle rise on nearly 100 gen- 
tly sloping acres with mixed hardwoods, a pine plan- 
tation, open meadows, glorious flower gardens, stone 
terraces and Green Mountain views. $845,000 

Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Landl/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
Fiye The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 


The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for CHR1ST1E’S 


> GREAT ESTATES 
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Charlotte 

LEWIS CREEK 

The Josiah David House was built in 1798 and moved 
to this site on Lewis Creek and magnificently restored 
in 1997. The 30.8 acre parcel, with over 2,700 feet of 
prime river frontage, offers views, privacy, conve- 
nience to Burlington and a stunning antique Cape 
with 3,500 sq. ft. including 12 rooms, a large barn, 
fenced pasture and two ponds. $645,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Orwell 

MOUNT INDEPENDENCE FARM 

With over 900 feet of frontage on Lakę Champlain and 
set on 56 acres of conservation land, this tastefully 
restored 1880 property represents Vt. at its finest. The 
4-bedroom farmhouse is complemented by an antique 
hay barn and huge pole barn, ideał for the gentleman 
farmer. Mamie trees, landscaping and lakę and moun¬ 
tain views add to this lovely country retreat. $395,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Strafford 

CLOUDS PLACE 

The absolute classic Vt. cape at the end of the road 
approached thru a maturę mapie bush with massive 
maples. Features a 15-year-old exacting reproduc¬ 
tion cape on an original farm site with 4 bedrooms, 
116 acres of mixed northern hardwoods and 14 
acres of open meadows, Brook-fed pond and 
extreme views complete the picture. $745,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 






















Green Mountain Homes 



The Woodstock 
Corporation 





c. 1868 COLONIAL FARM- 
HOUSE, recently renovated, 
using original materials. Three 
bedrooms, 2'A baths - plus 
third fioor suitę for guests, Of¬ 
fice (or Nanny) with kitchen & 
half bath. Wrap-around porch, 
greenhouse, expansive lawn & 
gardens and attached barn for 
expansion. 1.1 +/- acres in His¬ 
torie Woodstock Village with 
beautiful views, 8430,000. 

MOUNTAIN AYENUE, one of Woodstock’s finest locations, c. 1865 at¬ 
tached house with four bedrooms, l'A baths, living room, dining room, 
kitchen, mudroom, large attic and attached workshop for added living 
area. Detaehed garage & 34’s acre lot, just a few steps to Faulkner Park & 
Mt. Tom, priced to sell at 8189,000. 

IMMACULATE HOME, EIKE NEW, 2 miles south of Woodstock Coun¬ 
try Club, single level living with 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, attached two-car 
garage. The fuli cellar could easily be finished for additional living. The 
South Brook meanders along one side of the V/ acre lot. 8198,500. 

BARNARD CONTEMPORARY CAPE with 3 bedrooms, l'A baths situ- 
ated on 11+ acres, fronting on two town roads with livelv brook. The de- 
tached garage includes an apartment (or office complex) which provides 
extra ineome, a great location just north of Suicide 6 skiing, 8295,000. 

Land Specialists - Cali for list of tracts available - 
Serving the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spaulding, Principal Broker 
18 Eim Street - Woodstock, Vermont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com 
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Granville, Vermont 

K NOWN locally for 
years as The Buf¬ 
falo Farm, this charming 
1831 Cape of 2,927 
square feet on 53 acres of 
woods and meadow with 
three brooks and a huge 
wildlife pond seeks new 
owners. In addition to 
two bedrooms and 2'A baths in the house there are splendid guest quarters in a 
nearby building. Although the 180 degree panoramie view is private and unspoiled, 
access to town is a short 12-15 minutes away. Extensive flower and vegetable gardens 
and plenty of land suitable for animals of most any kind contribute to the allure. 
Fairly priced at $315,000. 

Great Hawk at Rochester Vermont 

A DYNAMIC contemporary 
home with four bedrooms 
and 2'A baths on 1.5 acres with sub- 
stantial common land adjoining for 
protection and privacy. Located in a 
lovely mountain community of 
beautiful homes, the swimming 
pond, tennis courts, great views and 
hiking trails offer many pleasing al- 
ternatives. The south wali of this 
dandy offering has numerous Win¬ 
dows and the interior is flooded 

with light. Cathedral ceilings enhance the living and dining spaces. $169,000. 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


www.barronre.com 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 


Girrlp Rpadpr Spwirp Number 161 



Showcasing the beauty ofVermont in all its 
seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo of Vermont, and a monthly 
calendar highlighted with unusual weather 
observations, fascinating Vermont weather 
facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. Large format, 13 x 1 OM, 
opening to 13x21. 


Yermont Life MAGAZINE • 6 Baldwin Street • Montpelier, VT 05602 


VERMONT SEASONS 
CALENDAR 2000 

with Weather Notes 


CWE0052 $11.95 

(CWE0252 Two or morę: $10.95 ea.) 

Use the handy order form opposite page 97, 
or cali 800-455-3399. 
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Compiled fryJUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last su m iner, there may be 
changes in limes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Yermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, oruisit local information booths. To 
submit euents, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated uersion of our euents calendar, look 
us up on the Internet at www.vtlife.com. 
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Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 
464-3762. 

• Thru Sept.: Evening Hay Rides, Wed., Fri. & 
Sat. nights. 

• Sept. 4: Moonlight in Vermont. 

• Sept. 21-22: Harvest Paradę. 

• Sept. 25: Bon-fire Party. 

• Tlmi Oct.: Story Hour. 

• Oct. Haunted Hay Rides, Fri. & Sat. nights. 

• Oct. 2: Mapie Celebration. 

• Oct. 2-3; Peak Foliage Weekend. 

• Oct. 9-10: Harvest Days. 

Barre City Opera House. 476-8188. 

• Sept. 25: Women s Barbershop Musical. 

• Oct. 16: Ralph Stanley, bluegrass. 

• Nov. 5-7, 12-14: Oliver. 

Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

• Sept. 5-9: Bridge Week. 

• Sept. 6-10: Pastel Workshop. 

• Sept. 24-26; Oct. 1-3: Fali Fest. Weekends. 

• Oct. 9-11: Halloween Celeb. 

Bennington Ctr. for the Arts. 11 a.m.-5 

p.m.; closed Mon. 442-7158. 

• Thru Sept. 6: Am. Acad. of Women Artists. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 17: Plein Air Painters of Amer¬ 
ica. Also, KLH Fine Art Competition. 

• Oct. 1-16: A Viewfrom the Biidge. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 19: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 26: All About Apples. 

• Oct. 2: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 10: Harvest Celeb. 

• Oct. 31: A Family Halloween. 

• Nov. 26-28: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Brattleboro Museum & Art Ctr. Tues.-Sun. 

noon-6 p.m. Exhibits. 257-0124. 

• Thru Nov. 1: Beyond the Millennium; and 
Speaking of Places. 

Briggs Opera House, White River Jct. Wed.- 
Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 5 p.m. 296-7000. 

• Sept. 8-12, 15-19, 22-25: A Midsummer 
Night s Dream, 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 3; Oct. 6-10, 13-16: The 


Beauty Queen of Leenane. 

• Oct. 20-24, 27-31: Nov. 3-6: ToKillaMock- 
ingbird. 

• Nov. 10-14, 17-21, 26-27: Rosencrantz & 
Guildenstern Are Dead. 

Dorset Playhouse. 867-2223 

• Sept. 2-11: Barrymore . 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Sept. 18: Fest. of Traditional Crafts. 

• Sept. 19: Sunday in the Country Driving 
Tour, Box Luncheon, and Victorian Tea. 

• Oct. 3: Fali Foliage Fest. 

• Oct. 22: Musie of World War II, 7:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 12: Rural History: Women in the 
Woods. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

656-0750. 

• Sept. 7-Dec. 15: Strong Heaits: Native 
American Visions & Voices. 

• Oct. 30: Heirloom Appraisal Day, 10 a.m. 

• Nov. 6: Community Family Day, 11 a.m. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Sept. 18-19: Fine Winę & Food Fest. Shel- 
burne Farms, 1-5 p.m. 

• Oct. 3: Vt. Youth Orchestra Concert, 3 p.m. 
658-4708. 

• Nov. 11-14: Gypsy. 

• Nov. 27: The Nutcracker. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Center, Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Art in the Barn. 

• Oct. 10: Elisabeth von Trapp, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 24: Winę & Food Fest. 

Green Mtn. Railroads. 463 - 3069 . 

• Sept. 11: Bellows Falls to Rutland, 9 a.m. 

• Oct. 2-3, 9-11; Bellows Falls to Chester, 
Sunset Special, 4:30 p.m. Bellows Falls to 
Ludlow, Fali Foliage Special. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 17: Exposed! Outdoor Sculp- 
ture Exhibit. 

• Sept. 6: Toscas Kiss, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 18-Nov. 20: Nomadic Connections: 
Textiles to Contemporary Alt. Also, Terri 
Gregory & Company. 

• Oct. 4: Two Dollars and a Dream, 8 p.m. 
Trader ; 8 p.m. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 4: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 25: Antiąues Fest. 

• Oct. 1-3: Craft Fest. 

• Oct. 9-10: Farm & Food Fair. 

• Nov. 26-28: Thanksgiving Open House. 

Fake Champlain Maritime Museum, Ver- 

gennes. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• Aug. 28-Sept. 6: Through the Lens photos. 

• Sept. 18: Wolfsong, Nat. American stories. 

• Sept. 25-26: Rabble in Arms. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 7 p.m.; Sun. mat. 2 p.m. 888-4507. 
•Sept 30; Oct. 1-3,7-10: The Sound ofMusie. 

• Nov. 5-7, 12-14, 19-20: Mousetrap. 


Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming¬ 
ton. 8 p.m. 464-8411. 

• Sept. 3-4: Silent Film Fest. 

• Sept. 3-5: Jazz Fest., 8-10 p.m. 

• Sept. 11: Women's Voices, concert, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 25: Convergence, 10 a.m. 

• Thru Oct. 23: Arts Fest. 

• Nov. 18-20: The Mikado. 

• Nov. 26: Light Up the Nights Before Christ- 
mas Kick-Off, 6 p.m. 

Montpelier City Hall Arts Ctr. Wed.-Sat. 8 
p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m. 229-0492. 

• Sept. 23-26, 29-Oct. 3, Oct. 6-10: Richard III. 
Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245- 

SNOW. 

• Sept. 4-5: Brewers Fest. 

• Sept. 11-12: SAAB Lacrosse Tournament. 

• Sept. 20-Oct. 1 1: Scenie Chairlift Rides. 

• Oct. 2-3, 9-10: Oktoberfest. 

• Oct. 16-17: Winę Fest. Reunion. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 18: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 17: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, art exhibit & sale. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985- 
3346. 

• I hru Oct. 17: Kid Stuff: Great Toys from 
Our Childhood. 

• Oct. 1-17: Harvest Days. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 388-2117. 

• Sept. 2" Mar 2: l se u tIp, Wear it ()ut, Eat 
it Up or Do Without: ’30s, ’40s Memories. 

• Oct. 2: Historie Bams Tour. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m.; 

Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 24: 43rd National Fali Open 
Exhibition. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. Town Hall Theatre, 8 
p.m. 253-3961. 

• Sept. 22-25, 29-30; Oct. 1-2: Foreuer Plaid. 
Trapp Family Lodge Concerts, Concert 

Meadow, Stowe. 253-7321. 

• Sept. 5: U.S. Air Force Band, 5:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 15: Musie in the Meadow. 

• Sept. 18: Wedding Show, noon. 

Vergennes Opera House. 8 p.m. 877-6737 

• Sept. 11: Waldo & Woodhead’s Clown 
School, 10 a.m. 

• Sept. 29: VSO concert. 

• Oct. 8: Love Songs from War Dances. 

• Oct. 22: In Jest, teen film. 

• Oct. 29: Tim Jennings and Leanne Ponder, 
storytelling, 7 p.m. 

• Nov. 20: Fiddlesticks, 2:30 p.m. 

Vt. Clay Studio, Waterbuiy Ctr. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. 244-1126. 

• Sept. 1; Oct. 6; Nov. 4: Stoiy Hour. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 15: The Dinner Table. 

• Oct. 15-Nov. 30: Recent Transplants. 
Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions 

Frog Hollow, Middlebuiy, 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Thru Sept 13: Visions ot Otter Creek, Mid¬ 
dlebury. 
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Yisiting Yillages 


^"T~1here are no bet- 
ter places to see 

JL fali foliage than 
in the lovely smali vil- 
lages of southeastern 
Vermont. This tour, 
which links together 
several of Windham 
County’s most pic- 
turesąue yillages, begins 
and ends in Brattleboro, 
the region’s lively, artsy 
hub. 

Begin your tour by 
heading northwest out 
of Brattleboro on Route 
30. You’11 travel along 
the West River and 
soon come to picture- 
perfect Newfane with 
the Windham County 
Courthouse and the 
Congregational Church. 

Townshend, another 
yillage with a pretty, 
church-graced green, is 
just a few miles up 
Route 30. 

At Townshend, turn 
right onto Route 35 
and follow this narrow, 
curving road carefully north to Cam- 
bridgeport, where it joins Route 121. A 
left turn and four miles of driving will 
bring you into the lovely little yillage of 
Grafton, which, like the famous Old Tav- 
ern there, has been spiffily restored by the 
Windham Foundation. Grafton has a nice 
natural history museum and the yillage it- 


Re-enactors on the 
march at Mount Inde- 
pendence in Orwell. 


there are inns and 
Stores and Basketville, 
a large purveyor of 
many kinds of woven 
basketware. 

From Putney, you 
can either whiz back to 
Brattleboro on Inter¬ 
state 91 South or take 
Route 5 for a slower 
drive on a morę tradi- 
tional two-lane road. 

Candlelight 
at Mount 
Independence 

History speaks qui- 
etly, but pervasively at 
Mount Independence, 
Vermont’s most impor- 
tant Revolutionary 
War site, which fronts 
Lakę Champlain at the 
west edge of the lovely 
town of Orwell. In its 
own way, the Mount is 
both the Gibraltar of 
the Champlain Valley 
and the Valley Forge of j 
the north. 

Mount Independence 
thwarted the British in- 
vasion of the Champlain Valley in 
1776, but fell in 1777. However, a suc- 
cessful rear-guard action by Vermonters 
at Hubbardton and a brilliant yictory at 
the Battle of Bennington helped set up 
the important American yictory at 
Saratoga later that year. 

The Mount Independence Historie 
Site is open from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
late May through mid-October. 

On September 11, a candlelight pro¬ 
gram in memory of the evacuation of 
Mount Independence will begin with 
historie re-enaetments at 6:30 p.m. A 
candlelight procession and a program at 
the yisitor center will follow. The regu- 
lar $2 admission fee will be charged. 

To reach the site, take Route 73 west 
from its junction with Route 22A to the I 
first left turn off 73. Follow the signs 
that direct yisitors the six miles to the 
Mount. For information: (802) 948- 
2000. 


self is a compendium of architectural 
styles ranging from about 1815 to 1850. 

From Grafton, backtrack on Route 121 
to Saxtons River. If you have time, follow 
the road all the way into Bellows Falls, a 
fascinating smali city worth a day’s explo- 
ration in its own right. It’s worth a stop 
just to visit the Miss Bellows Falls Diner, 
a tiny antiąue that still 
serves great diner food. 

Back in Saxtons River, 
turn south on the Westmin- 
ster West Road and drive 
about 13 miles through the 
tiny yillage of Westminster 
West to Putney, where 


Newfane’s beautiful 
village green. 
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• Thru Sept. 14: Intimate View, Burlington. 

• Sept. 14-Oct. 25: Approaching the Millen¬ 
nium, Manchester. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 24: Visual Text, Burlington. 

• Sept. 17-Nov. 8: Gourdgeous Gourds, na- 
tional show, Middlebury. 

Weston Playhouse. Tues.-Fri. 8 p.m.; Sat. & 
Wed. 3 Sc 8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m. 824-5288. 

• Sept. 2-11: Twelfth Night. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 3: Antique Show. 824-4100. 

• Oct. 8-10: Craft Show. 824-3576. 

• Oct. 14-17: Master Class. 

• Nov. 6: Bluegrass Concert. 1-5 p.m. & 7-11 
p.m. 824-6674. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Oct. 12-Nov. 28: Maureen Russell and 
Randy Allen. Reception Oct. 15, 5-7 p.m. 


Spedeli 
Ev>ertts 


SEPTEMBER 


2: Llamas on Paradę. 1 p.m., Champlain Val- 
ley Expo, Essex Jct. 644-2257. 

4 Newbury Historical Societys Labor Day 
Sale. Baked goods, handcrafts. 9:30 a.m. 
866-5584. Southern Vt. Garlic & Herb 
Fest. 10 a.m. Wilmington. 368-7147. 
Grafton Food & Flower Sale. 843-2489. 

4-5; Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Kenyoirs Field, Waitsfield. 496-3409. 

4-6: Northfield Labor Day Celeb. 485-8072. 

5: Chester Fireworks. 4 p.m., MacKenzie’s 
Softball Fields. 875-4715. 

9-11: Montpelier Thrift/Garage Sale. Trinity 
United Meth. Church. 223-7997. 

11 The Intervale Fest. Gardeners Supply, 
Burlington. 660-3505. Evacuation of Mt. 
Independence, candlelight program. 6:30 
p.m., State Historie Site, Orwell. 948-2000. 
Rochester Harvest Fair. 10 a.m., park. 
767-3702 Sugarbush Resort Brewers 
Fest. Warren. (800) 53-SUGAR. Canines & 
Co. State House lawn, Montpelier. 476- 
3811 Celebrate the Winooski! Montpelier 
river clean-up, paradę. 229-6081. 

1112: Starksboro Old Home Day Week 
end. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m. 453-5227. 
Orwell Civil War Weekend. 9 a.m., His¬ 
torie Brookside Farms. 352-1086. 

11-12, 18-19: Williston Harvest Fest. Apple 
picking, pony & wagon rides, cider press. 

10 a.m., Adams Farm Market. 879-5226. 

12 Glory Days of the Railroad Fest. 10 
a.m., White River Jct. 295-6200. 

16- 20: Stowc British Invasion. 9 a.m., 
Bouchard Farm event field. 253-7321. 

17 Gourmet Food & Winę Tasting. 6 p.m., 
Bennington Museum. 447-1571. 

17- 18: St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Book 
Sale. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m., Old Armory. 
748-8291 Richmond Rummage Sale. 

Cong. Church. 434-2053. 

17-19: Bennington Antique Car Show. 447- 
331 1 Burlington Marketfest. Street 
dance, entertainment. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 
noon, Church St. 863-1648. 

18 Bennington Fair. 10 a.m., St. Peter s 



The 306-foot-tall Bennington 
Battle Monument can be seen 
front almost anywhere in town. 


H 

/Sir~t f t da i/ 

ZSt* nnittfj ton 

The towm of Bennington celebrates its 
birthday this year, the 250th anniversary 
of the signing of the charter that madę it 
the first town in what would become 
Vermont. New Hampshire Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth, eager to see the wilder- 
ness of the Green Mountains settled, 
signed the charter on January 3, 1749. 
naming the town after himself. Thus Ben¬ 
nington was born nearly 50 years before 
Vermont became a State. 

Bennington has been observing its 
250th throughout 1999, including an 
event in Januaiy at which Benning Went¬ 
worth himself (local teacher and actor 
Willie Smith) appeared, and a re-enact- 
ment of the Battle of Bennington 
August 21-22. 

Upcoming events include: 

SEPTEMBER 

The Bennington Museum will publish a 
booklet that will include 50 interesting 
people in Bennington history. 

17-19: Bennington Antique Car Show. 
Information: 447-3311. 

OCTOBER 

24:Open house (free admission) at 
Bennington Museum The Hemmings 
Motor News double-decker bus will 
shuttle to the museum from the Wel- 
come Center. Information: 447-1571. 
NOVEMBER 

6: Southern Vermont College will host “A 
Step Back in Time” costume bali 

featuring 1700s period clothing, 7-11 
p.m. Information: 447-6327. 

DECEMBER 

A time capsule holding 1999 celebration 
mementos will be sealed and buried at 
Willow Park. 

— Nicolle Woodward 


Epis. Church. 442-2911. Oktoberfest. Au- 
thentic German food, musie, dance. Burkę 
Mountain, E. Burkę. 626-4290. Plymouth 
Cheese & Harvest Fest. 10 a.m., Coolidge 
State Historie Site, Plymouth Notch. 672- 
3773 Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., 


Community Church. 244-8089. Antiąues 
Appraisal Day. 1 p.m., St. Johns Church, 
Randolph. 234-5582. 

18- 19: Celebration of the Vine Harvest 
Fest. Harvest & stomp grapes; crafts, morę. 
Noon, Boyden Valley Winery, Cambridge. 
644-8151. Bennington Bizarre Bazaar 
Craft Show. Chamber of Commerce. 442- 
9458. Lyndon Century Celeb. Sat. rotary 
auction, paradę, antique car rally, Volks- 
march, chicken pie supper, band concert, 
morę. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 626-8746. 

19: Kids Archaeology Day. 11 a.m., Mount 
Independence State Historie Site, Orwell. 
759-2412. 

19- 25 Vermont Archaeology Week. Fun & 

educational activities. 656-4310. 

22- 26: Stowe Beading Fest. Workshops. The 
Round Hearth at Stowe. 253-7321. 

23- 26 International Puppet Fest. Brattle- 
boro. 257-0124. 

24- 26 Brattleboro Apple Days. Craft fair, 
apple pie contest, morę. 254-4565. North¬ 
east Street Rod Nationals. Morę than 
1,500 pre-1949 cars. 8:30 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. (724) 932-3747. Vt. 
State Grange Fair. Brookfield. 325-3196. 

25: E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church & village. 467-3165. Railroadiana 
& Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m., Vt. State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. 893-4157. VINS Gala 
Auction. 5 p.m., Suicide Six Ski Lodge, 
Pomfret. 457-2779- 

25- 26: W. Addison Harvest Fest. 10 a.m., 
Yankee Kingdom Orchard. 759-2387. Old 
Fashioned Harvest Market. Underhill 
United Church. 899-3369. Stowe Rotary 
Oktoberfest. 11 a.m., Jackson Ice Arena. 
253-7321 Stowe Antiąue & Uniąue Mar¬ 
ket. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 
253-7321 Great River Market Gathering. 
Food, aits & crafts, musie. 9 a.m., Simon 
Pearce Sc Catamount Brewing, north of 
Windsor on Rte. 5. 756-4102 AARP-le Fest 
& Craft Fair. 9:30 a.m., Bennington Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. 447-1619. UVM Inter- 
tribal Powwow. Native American arts, 
crafts, food, dancing. 10 a.m., Patrick Gym, 
Burlington. 656-0750. 

26: Rutland Region Ethnic Fest. Noon. 483- 
6939 A Walking Tour Through Justin 
MorrilTs Strafford. 2 p.m., Justin Morrill 
State Historie Site, Strafford. 765-4484. 

200th Anniversary of Peacham s First 
Postmaster. 1 p.m., Historie House Sc 
Church. 592-3989. 

26- Oct. 3: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. Marshfield, Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Barnet, Groton and St. Johns¬ 
bury. 563-2472. 

30: Peacham Ghost Walk. 2 Sc 3 30 p m., 

Cong. Church. 592-3596 Blacksmith 
Demonstrations. 10 a.m.-noon & 1-4 
p.m., Peacham. 592-3266. 


OCTOBER 


1: 150th Anniversary of Train Corning to 
Waterbury. Train station & Rusty Parker 
Park, Waterbury. 244-5321. 

1-2: Woodstock Inn Foliage Fair. 10 a.m. 
457-6628. 

2: Windsor Celeb. Crafts, BBQ, morę. 9 a.m., 
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American Legion. 674-5823- Civil War Fo- 
liage Fest. Paradę, BBQ, musie, morę. 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 888-2212. Poult- 
ney Chili Cookoff. 11 a.m., Main St. 287- 

9987. Vt. Old Cemetery Assoc. Meeting. 9 

a.m.-3 p.m., E. Fairfteld. 899-4640. Addison 
County Historie Barns Tour. Self-driving 
tour. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 388-2117. Williston 
Bazaar & Flea Market. 9 a.m., Fed. 

Church. 862-7400. Newbury lst Cong. 
Church Fali Fest. 9 a.m., common and 
gym. Auction 3 p.m. 866-3346. St. John’s 
Harvest Fair & Flea Market. 10 a.m., Red 
Barn Meadow, Stowe. 253-7321. Water- 
bury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. 
Church. 244-8089- Brandon Harvest Fest. 
10 a.m., Central Park. 247-6401. Benning- 
ton Apple & Harvest Fest. Noon, Peter 
Matteson Tavern. 447-1571. Cavendish 
Old Home Day. 10 a.m., on the green. 
226-7560. Waterbury Country Crafts 
Bazaar. Cong. Church. Lunch 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. 244-6995. Putney Medieval Fair. 10 
a.m., Grammar Sch. 387-5364. 

2-3: Vt. Sheep & Wool Fest. 9 a.m., Snow- 
shed Lodge, Killington. 828-2416. Waits- 
field Green & Gold Weekend. Foliage 
rides, hiking, morę. 10 a.m., Mad River 
Glen. 496-3551 Hardwick Foliage Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 472-5906. An- 
tiques Fest. 9 a.m., Vt. State Fairgrounds, 
Rutland. (603) 569-0000. 

3: Middletown Springs Apple Fest. 1 p.m. 
235-2376. 

4: Waterbury Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 

a.m., Cong. Church. 244-6995- 

7-9: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. 442-2559- 

9: Wilmington Apple Pie Social & Bake- 
Off. 6:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 464-1208. 
Richmond Church Mouse Bazaar. 9 
a.m.; lunch 11:30 a.m. 434-2053- E. Mont- 
pelier Fali Fair. 9 a.m.; lunch 11:30 a.m., 
Old Brick Church. 485-4076. Corinth 
Country Harvest Auction. 10 a.m.; pre- 
view 8:30 a.m., Town Hall. 685-3812. Strat- 
ton Mountain House Tour. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. 297-4425- Otter Creek Brewing Ok- 
toberfest. 10 a.m., Middlebury. 388-3345- 
Autumn Celeb. Cider pressing, wagon 
rides, 5K race, morę. 10 a.m., Merck Forest, 
Rupert. 394-7836. 

9-10: Fali Foliage Antiąue Show. Champlain 
Yalley Expo, Essex Jct. 863-3489- Wood- 


stock Apples & Crafts Fair. Morę than 
100 crafters. 10 a.m., Bailey’s Meadow. 457- 
2471. Springfield Apple Fest. & Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Riverside Middle Sch. 885- 
2779. So. Hero Applefest & Craft Show. 
Entertainment, musie, orchard tours, morę. 
372-5566. 

10 Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 10:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. 254-9158. Apple 
Pressing Party. 2 p.m., Morrill State His¬ 
torie Site, Strafford. 765-4484. Westminster 
Fali Foliage Fest. 8 a.m., bali field. 463- 
4152. 

15-17: Essex Jct. Swap & Ski Sale. Cham¬ 
plain Valley Expo. 879-1848. 

16: Fali Foliage Fooleries Leaf Show. 2 

p.m., Park-McCullough House, No. Ben¬ 
nington. 823-5510 Townshend Pumpkin 
Fest. Pumpkin and scarecrow decorating 
contests, costume paradę, morę. 10 a.m., 
on the common. 365-7793 Hunger Mtn. 
Coop's Food & Health Fair. 11 a.m., City 
Hall. 223-8000. 

20- 23: Huntington^ Haunted Forest. 434- 
3068 . 

21- 24: International Film Fest. Burlington. 

660 - 2600 . 

23: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m., Ma¬ 
sonie Tempie. 457-2864. Central Vt. Hu- 
mane Society Annual Auction. Elks 
Lodge, Montpelier. 476-3811. 

24: Bennington Museum Community 
Open House & Halloween Party. 1 p.m. 
447-1571. 

30: Dorset Rummage Sale. 10 a.m.; bag sale 
2 p.m., United Church of Dorset & E. Ru¬ 
pert. 867-5532. Rutland Harvest Fest. 9 
a.m., Depot Park & downtown. 287-2460. 
Springfield Auction. 11 a.m.; preview 10 
a.m., VFW Club. 886-2525. 

31: Essex Jct. Halloween Party. Champlain 
Yalley Expo. 878-1376. 


NOYEMBER 


5-6: Montpelier Old-Time Bazaar. Fri. 4 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m., Trinity United Meth. 
Church. 223-7997. 

6: Proctor Bazaar. 10 a.m., Union Church. 
459-3546 Bennington Harvest Bazaar. 9 
a.m., Sacred Heart. 442-0933- Middlebury 
Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
388-7634. Touch of Christmas Bazaar. 
7:30 a.m., White River Jct. Meth. Church. 


295-2697. Barre City Bazaar. 9 a.m., Elem. 
& Middle Sch. 476-8108. 

11 Northfield Veterans Day Observance. 

Paradę 1 p.m., Norwich Univ. 485-2080. 

13: So. Burlington Holiday Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
Faith United Meth. Church. 865-1275. Post 
Mills Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m ; lun- 
cheon 11:30 a.m., Cong. Church. 333-9803. 
Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. 226-7885 Hartland Coun¬ 
try Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
436-2053 Lyndonville Holiday Bazaar. 9 
a.m., United Meth. Church. 626-5057. 

15: A Step Back in Time. Skits, musie, old 
photos, antiąue cars. 7 p.m., Southern Vt. 
College, Bennington. 442-5427. 

20: Scottish Tea & Bazaar. 10 a.m., lst Pres- 
byterian Church, Barre. 223-2290. 

Peacham Christmas Bazaar. 11 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 592-6017. Thetford Christ¬ 
mas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Academy, 333-9491. 
26-27: Putney Craft Tour & Sale. Putney & 
Westminster West artisans’ studios, 10 a.m. 
387-5995 or www.Putneycrafts.com. 

27: W. Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 0 
a.m., lst Cong. Church. 254-9767. 

28: Humane Society Antiąue Show. Ameri¬ 
can Legion, Middlebury. 388-1100. 


.S' uppers, 

Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


3: Westmore Spaghetti Church Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Comm. Hall. 525-3730. 

4: So. Londonderry Chicken & Biscuit 
Supper. 5:30, 6:15 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 
824-3844. Waitsfield Chicken BBQ. 4:30 
p.m., rec. field. 496-6420. E. Bethel Ham & 
Turkey Supper & Variety Show. Supper 
5 p.m.; show 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 763- 
7689. 

11 Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Fair Haven 
Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 265-8864. Waterbury Ctr. Grange 
Fair & Chicken Pie Supper. Fair & silent 
auction 4 p.m.; supper 5, 6, 7 p.m.; enter¬ 
tainment 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 244-7431. 

11; Oct. 2, 9; Nov. 13: White River Jct. 
Turkey Suppers. 4:30 p.m., United Meth. 


YMCA camp A Kanaki 

Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 



Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 

campabnaki.org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 


Circle Reader Service Number 238 


' " ttesmont 
Rlpaca Company 


Raising Alpacas I Sound Irwestment 



Warren, Vt. 
802 - 496-2991 
vermontaipacaco.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 172 



Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 



60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Winasurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Clare Nelson & Alison King, Directors cccapers@vermontei com 
P.0. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 
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Church. 295-3965. 

18: Essex Jct. Chicken Pie 
Supper. 4:45, 5:45, 6:45 
p.m., Meth. Church. 878- 
2809. Waitsfield 
Chicken Pie Supper. 
5:15, 6:30 p.m., United 
Church. 496-3409. 

25: Poultney Chicken & 
Biscuit Supper. 5 p.m., 
United Baptist Church. 
287-9052. Bradford 
Chicken Pie Supper. 



5:30, 6:30 p.m., United Church of Christ. 
222-4418 Montpelier Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6:30 p.m., Trinity United Meth. 
Church. 223-7997. Chicken Pie Supper. 5- 
7 p.m., Newark St. Sch. 467-3783. Pitts- 
field Foliage Bazaar & Supper. 10 a.m., 
on the green. 746-8415. 

27-Oct. 7: Stowe Missions Breakfast. 8 a.m., 
Community Church. 253-7321. 

OCTOBFR 

1 Adamant Harvest Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. 
Church. 223-3366. 

2: Cavendish Supper. 5:30 p.m., Baptist 
Church. 226-7885. Bennington Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5:15, 6:30 p.m., St. Peter’s 
Epis. Church. 442-2911. Barre Harvest 
Fair & Chicken Pie Supper. Fair; supper 
5, 6, 7 p.m., Univ. Church. 476-4459. 

3: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Hancock- 
Granville Comm. Church. 767-3651. 

6: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 
5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434- 
2053. 

7: Waterbury Ctr. Keep the Platę Dinner. 

6:30 p.m. Cali for location. 244-1126. 

9 W. Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 
p.m. 429-2402. Waitsfield Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5:30, 6:30 p.m., Masonie Hall. 496- 
3854. Fair Haven Harvest Hani Dinner. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. Post Mills 
Harvest Supper. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803. Hartland Roast Beef Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. 436-2053 Montpelier 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:30 p.m., Trinity 
United Meth. Church. 223-7997. Starks- 
boro Hani Dinner. 5 p.m., Town Hall 
453-5227. Choice of the Roast Harvest 
Feast. 5 p.m., Modern Woodman Hall, 
Wells. 645-0216. Charlotte Chicken Pie 
Supper & Silent Auction. 5, 6:30 p.m., 
Central Sch. 425-3176. E. Bethel Chicken 
Pie Supper & Show & Dance. Supper 5 
p.m.; show 8:15 p.m., Grange Hall. 763- 
7093- Shelburne Old-Fashioned Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5 p.m., United Meth. Church. 
985-3981. So. Londonderry Luncheon, 
Bakę Sale & Tag Sale. 10 a.m., lst Baptist 
Church. 824-3844. 

10: Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. 11 a.m., 

St. Anne s Shrine. 928-3362. Dummerston 
Ctr. Craft Sale & Luncheon. 9:30 a.m., 
Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

16: LyndonviUe Supper. 5:30 p.m., United 
Meth. Church. 626-5057 Guilford Histori- 
cal Society Roast Pork Supper. 5, 6:15 
p.m., Fire Station. 257-7306. E. Barnard 
Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m., Comm. Hall. 
763-7036 Bradford All-Season Bazaar & 


ScibrcM. Field 
SO-Ęjecur' 
Retrosj?ective 

To mark Sabra Field s 30-years of 
printmaking in Vermont, the Montshire 
Museum of Science in Norwich will pre- 
sent the first-ever retrospective of Field’s 
prints, Saturday, November 13, through 
Sunday, January 9, 2000. 

Field is well known as the designer of 
the 1991 Vermont Bicentennial postage 
stamp. Her prints have been the subject 
of morę than 40 solo exhibitions and 
have been included in numerous national 
and international exhibitions. Vermont 
Life published a book of her work, The 
Art of Place, in 1994. 

The Montshire Museum show will in- 
clude 95 of the artisfs prints created over 
the last three decades, including a new 
piece created especially for this exhibit, 
entitled “Upper Valley.” 

Field will be at the museum at 7 p.m. 
on November 16 to present a slide show 
depicting her techniąues and develop- 
ment as an artist. Following the slide 
show, she will be available to sign copies 
of Before Life Hunies On, a new book of 
her recent prints, co-produced with poet 
Jenepher Lingelbach and published by 
University Press of New England. 

Montshire Museum is open 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. daily except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day. Admission is 
$5.50 for adults, $4.50 for children 3-17. 
Children under 3 are admitted free. 

The museum is on Montshire Road in 
Norwich, just off Exit 13 of 1-91. For In¬ 
formation about this or other exhibitions 
and programs of the museum, cali (802) 
649-2200. 


Luncheon. 9 a.m.; luncheon 11:30 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 222-4418. 

23: Williston Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 

p.m., Fed. Church. 862-7400. 

NOVEMBER 

7 New Haven Turkey Dinner. 11:30, 12:30 
& 1:30 p.ni., Cong. Church. 453-3292. 

13: Waterbury Ctr. Hunter/Community 
Breakfast. i p.m., Fire Station. 244-8089. 
Hancock Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Hancock-Granville Comm. Church. 767- 
9157. 

15 Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
Church. 563-2472. 


18: Montpelier Lasagna Lun¬ 
cheon. 11:30 a.m., Trinity 
Meth. Church. 223-7997. 


Arts & 
71 'Tlisic 

(See also Through the 
Season) 

SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 31-Sept. 25: Southern Vt. Watercolor 
Artists. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat. 2 p.m., 

Miller Art Ctr., Springfield. 885-2415. 

Sept.-Oct Autumn at the Old Red Mili, ex- 
hibit by No. Vt. Artist Assoc. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m., Jericho. 899-1106. 

3; Oct. 1; Nov. 5: Brattleboro Gallery 
Walks. See art, meet artists, enjoy refresh- 
ments. 5 p.m. 254-4200. 

4: Dorset Fire Dept. Ladies' Auxiliary Craft 
Fair. 362-1164. Pawlet Art Show and 
Sale. 10 a.m., village green. 325-3786. 

4-5: New England Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. (800) 438-5565. La- 
bor Day Weekend Classical Musie Fest. 
Sat. 7:30 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Guilford Organ 
Barn. 257-1961. 

5 Brattleboro Dawn Dance. Ali night contra 
dance. 3-6 p.m. & 8 p.m.-7 a.m., Gibson- 
Aiken Ctr. 257-1571. New World Fest. of 
Musie & Dance. Noon, Chandler Musie 
Hall and village of Randolph. 728-9133. 
Weston Concert Series. Instrumental & 
chorał chamber musie. 4 p.m., Church on 
the Hill. 824-6776. 

5; Oct. 10: Artists’ Demonstrations. 10 a.m., 
Peel Gallery, Danby. 293-5230. 

11: Vt. Teddy Bear Artist Day. 10 a.m., Hug- 
ging Bear Inn & Shoppe, Chester. 875-2412. 

12: Rochester Chamber Musie Society 
Concert. 4 p.m., Fed. Church. 767-9025. 

14-Dec. 12: Horatio Greenough: An Ameri¬ 
can Sculptor’s Drawings. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. noon-5 p.m., Mid- 
dlebury College Museum of Alt. 443-5007. 

17: Tibetan Monks. Musie, dance, chanting. 

8 p.m., Dibden Ctr. for the Arts, Johnson 
State College. 253-7321. 

18: New Hope Concert. 11 0’Clock Mass 
Choir. 7 p.m., Barre Mun. Aud. 223-5782. 

18-19 Bennington Quiltfest. 0 a.m., H.S. 
447-7320. Rudy Vallee Fihn Fest. Sunrise 
Manor, Main St., Island Pond. 723-5000. 

23- 25: Nunsense. Thurs.-Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat. 
noon & 7:30 p.m., Haskell Opera House, 
Derby Linę. 334-8145. 

24- 25 Old-Time Fiddlers’ & Step Dancing 
Contest. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m. & 7 p.m., 
Barre Aud. 476-4450. 

25- 26 Champlain Valley Quilters Guild 
Show. 10 a.m., Williston Armory. 863-2160. 
Okemo Mountain Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Base Lodge, Ludlow. 422-3783. 

25-26; Oct. 2-3, 9-11, 16-17: W. Windsor Art 
Show and Sale. 11 a.m., Grange Hall, 
Brownsville. 484-0133. 

25-Oct. 10: Grafton Foliage Art Exhibit. 10 
a.m., Gallery North Star. 843-2465. 

30-Oct. 3: 25th Annual Bessie Drennan Art 
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Show. Thurs.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 

11 a.m.-3 p.m., So. Woodbury Church. 472- 
5551. 


OCTOBER 


1: Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 8 p.m., 
Dibden Ctr. for the Arts, Johnson State Col¬ 
lege. 644-8851. 

1- 3: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Sunrise 
Mountain Lodge. 422-3783. 

2 Westfield Contra Dance. 7 p.m., Cun- 
ningham Retreat. 744-6241. 

2- 3: Stowe Village Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. 
Sch. 253-7321. Newfane Art Show. 10 
a.m., Union Hall. 365-4111. Foliage Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Quechee Gorge Village. 

(800) 438-5565. Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 

10 a.m., H.S. 253-7321. Bromley Moun¬ 
tain Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., Base Lodge, 
Peru. 457-3437. Fali Foiiage Artisans & 
Antiąue Fair. 10 a.m., The Keeping Room, 
Bethel. 234-9686. 

2-10: Quilt Open Studio. Quilts by Elaine. 10 
a.m., Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 

8- 10: Stowe Art & Fine Craft Fair. 175 juried 
artists. 10 a.m., Topnotch Field. 253-7321. 

9: Manchester Musie Fest. String Orches¬ 
tra. Family concert 5 p.m.; formal concert 8 
p.m. Riley Ctr. for the Arts. 362-1956. 

9- 10: Heart of New r England V, Oxbee Quilt 
Guild show. 10 a.m., Newbury Elem. Sch. 
439-6260 Art in the Park Foliage Fest. 10 
a.m., Rutland. 775-8836. Arts & Crafts 
Show. 10 a.m., Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 
Brownsville Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Ascutney 
Mtn. Resort. 674-6729- Rock River Artists 
Exhibit & Studio Tour. Sat. 10 a ni.; Sun. 
noon. Old Schoolhouse, So. Newfane. 348- 
7440. 

9-10, 16-17: New England Bach Fest. 2 p.m.; 
8 p.m. on the l6th & 17, Persons Aud., 
Marlboro College. 257-4523. 

15, Nov. 12: Vt. Mozart Festival Winter Se- 
ries Concerts. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. (800) 639-9097. 

17; Nov. 7-8, 26-27: After Dark Musie Se- 
ries. 7 p.m., Knights of Columbus Hall, 
Middlebury. 388-0216. 

22-24: Craft & Fine Art Show. 400 artisans. 
Fri. noon; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Cham- 
plain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-4786. 

31: Vt. Philharmonic Orchestra. 2:30 p.m., 
Spaulding H.S., Barre. 454-1720. 


NOYEMBER 


6: Stowe Rescue Sąuad Barn Dance & Raf- 
fle. Percy’s Garage. 253-9060. 

11-13, 19-20: King Lear 7:30 p.m., Alumni 
Aud., Champlain College, Burlington. 860- 
2707. 

18-21: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Show. 10 

a.m., Sheraton Hotel & Conf. Ctr., So. 
Burlington. 223-2636. 

26-27: Woodstock Inn Food & Craft Fair. 

10 a.m. 457-6628. 

26-28: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Cortina Inn. 422-3783. 

27: Essex Jct. Christmas Craft Show. 9 
a.m., Grace United Meth. Church. 878-2809- 
Kirby Quilters Christmas Craft Fair. 10 
a.m., Lyndon State College. 626-3207. Man¬ 


chester Musie FestivaFs Thanksgiving 
Concert. 4 p.m., Dorset Church. 362-1956. 


Owfrfoors 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


4: Jeffersonville-Cambridge 5K Run & 
Walk. 9:30 a.m.Cambridge Elem. 644-8282. 

4-5: Field Hockey Extravaganza. 9 a.m., 
Mayo Farm Events Field, Stowe. 253-7223. 

4-6: Killington Stage Race. 422-3333. 

5; Oct. 10: Sky High Skate Series. Skate, 
skateboard comp. Rutland. 775-7976. 

10-12: Ed Hockenbury Fali Collegiate Base¬ 
ball Tourn. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 1 
p.m., Barre Town Fields. 728-1382. 

12: Kids Triathlon. Ages 7-10 & 11-14. 

Swim, bike, run. Noon. Vt. Sun Fitness Ctr., 
Middlebury. 388-6888. Orwell Naturę 
Hike. 1 p.m., Mt. Independence State His¬ 
torie Site. 948-2000. 

16- 19: Women's Golf Clinic. Mount Snów, 
W. Dover. 255-4222. 

17- 19: New England Mountain Bike Fest. 

10 a.m., Randolph. 864-7123. 

18: Northeastern Open Atlatl Champi- 
onship. 10 a.m., Chimney Point State His¬ 
torie Site, Addison. 759-2412. Northeast 
Kingdom Lakes Century Bike Tour. 25- , 
50-, 75- or 100-mi. loops. Regis. 7-10 a.m., 
Crystal Lakę Park, Barton. 525-6212. 

18, 25: Sunset Cruise & Bonfire. Reel Vt., 
Curtis Pond, Calais. 223-1869. 

26; Oct. 3: Fali Color Walks. 2 p.m., 
Audubon Ctr., Huntington. 434-3068. 


OCTOBER 


3: VASS 50-Mile Mountain Bike Race & 
Run. 6:30 a.m., Brownsville. 484-3525. 

9: Green Mountain Adventure Race. Run- 
ning, hiking, mountain biking & kayaking 
in teams of 3- 9 a.m.; regis. Fri. eve. 10/8. 
Killington/Pico. (800) 621-MTNS. 

10: Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10, 20, 
30K for adults; 2 1/2, 5K for kids. 10 a.m., 
Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 


NOYEMBER 


21 Middlebury Turkey Trot. 5 & 10K foot 
race. Noon, downtown. 388-4041. 

26: Turkey Trot 5K Road Race. Killington 
Resort. (800) 621-MTNS. 


Fdirs & 

Field DdjLfS 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 28- 
Sept. 6. 878-5545. 

Sheffield Field Day. Sept. 6. 626-8862 (see 
page 98). 

Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 16-19. 889- 
5555. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 3-12. 775-5200. 


Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Winter Issue: 

September 13. 

Spring Issue: 

December 9. 

Summer Issue: 

March 15. 

Autumn Issue: 

June 15. 


Adventure!Outdoor 


Enticing Retreats For Active Women 

Guided weekend programs offer the best of 
Vermont: hiking, walking, exploring, and 
canoeing balanced with companionship, 
pampering, and leaming in a fine c ountry inn. 
1-802-645-1938 HTRACKS 

exploreVT.com _j)fVermo.nt 


_ Antigues _ 

MARIE MILLER QUILTŚ 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


FISKE & FREEMAN: FINE AND EARLY AN- 
TIQUES. Period furniture and accessories for your 
town or country home. 4841 Route 155, Belmont, 
VT; 802-259-2579. Open most days. A cali ahead 
is advised. 


Art for Sale 


“ART FOR YOUR INNER NATURAL1ST...” 
Beautiful NE Native Deciduous Trees print 
(24"xl8") features hand illustrated original art by 
award winning artist Michael Lee. Good Nature’s 
created a stunning 28 native trees in their fali fo¬ 
liage, with a running border showing close-ups of 
respective tree s leaf, seed, English and Latin 
names. A perfect gift! Just S14.99/$25 lam. Buy 1 
Get 1 (unlam.) Free for limited time. Cali Good 
Naturę Publishing Co. s 1-800-631-3086 or visit 

<http://www.goodnaturepublishing.com>. 
Nurture your natural intelligence. 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD by world renowned 
artist Floyd Scholz. Life size małe kingfisher. Cali 
B. McRae 802-767-3260. 


Art Prints/Gifts 


SABRA FIELD PRINTMAKER, Sabra Field in- 
vites you to visit her website www.sabrafield.com 


Books 


USED, RARE BOOKS BOUGHT/SOLD. 
Wooden Horse Books, 95 Main Street, Poultney. 
802-287-2411. 

NEW BOOK ON 1927 FLOOD. Through Heli 
and High Water in Barre, Yermont. Potash Brook 
Publishing, 8 Delmont Avenue, Barre, VT 05641 
3609. $11.95, plus tax, and $2.00 postage/han- 
dling. 802-476-8732. 


Bronze Fountains/Art Glass 


PETER BRAMHALL’S ART GLASS and monu- 
mental bronze sculptures/fountains. Prearranged 
visits only. 802-672-5141, <www.vermontcrafts.com/ 
members/Chatauguay.html> 


Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

• Weil Established Country Storę in one 

of Vermont’s most photographed villages. 
There are great owners’ ąuarters and it’s 
near several ponds and lakes. $289,000. 

• High Volume Family Market with gas, car 
wash and dairy bar near Lakę Champlain. 
$790,000. 

These are just two of the several country 
Stores we nave to offer. Dick Blanchard at 
Realty Professionals specializes in the sale 
and marketing of Vermont country Stores, 
family food markets and convenience Stores. 
We have Stores available for as little as 
$189,000. Cali for our catalog today. 802- 
223-2228 or e-mail me at dickatrp@aol.com. 


NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. Manufacturing, hospitality, retail, distribu- 
tion. Cali Certified Business Brokers 
@800-711-4212. 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Financial Seryices 


TOO MANY BILLS? Free, easy debt consolida- 
tion. One monthly payment - reduced up to 50%! 
Genus Credit Management - Nonprofit 
1-800-299-6778 (1260). 


Lodging 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI- 

UMS fabulous foliage, deluxe accommodations, 
convenient location, tennis, reasonable rates 
800-535-5622. 


Mail Order 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP: Direct from the 
producer. Spooner’s mapie products. For 
brochure: toll free 1-877-44-MAPLE (62753) 
E-maikdspooner@plainfield.bypass.com 

“PHENOMENAL FUDGE” Not just good...it’s 
phenomenal! Home madę, fresh Vermont fudge 
sińce 1985, 100% guaranteed. 13 flavors. Click to¬ 
day on pfudge.com or cali 800-430-5442. 

DELICIOUS UNPROCESSED HONEY, 
Northern Wildflower Apiaries: 100% raw, unpas- 
turized Vermont honey. 8oz., 12oz., l6oz. jars by 
the case. Gorgeous labels. Wholesale prices for re¬ 
tail or gifts. Also available in bulk: 30 or 60 lb. 
pails. Cali 802-897-2311 Write: 930 Shacksbury 
Rd. Shoreham, Vt. 05770. UPS shipping. 

E-mail: blisshem@together.net 
Website: homepages.together.net-blisshem 


Musie 


HEAR AND BUY VERMONT MUSIC ON- 
LINĘ at www.bigheavyworld.com (mc/visa) 

ACCORDIANS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Raku Art Tile 


CHRJSTINE MERRIMAN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL award winning fine art Raku-fired 
tiles/tile products for corporate/private collections. 
Prearranged visits 802-672-5141, <www. 
vermontcrafts.com/members/Merrywoman.html> 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush In- 
vestment Properties 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 

NORTH CENTRAL VERMONT: Wolcott: Five 
lot residential subdivision on 40 acres. Near Stowe 
and Lakę Elmore. Private estate or investment. 
Open land, woods, local views, smali brook. Only 
$65,000. Eden: South Pond: home or year round 
campsites with rights to nearby beach. Free infor- 
mation Marble Realty. 1-800-439-3418. 


FIVE UNIT \TCTORIAN APARTMENT 
HOUSE on scenie Route 100 in Rochester Vil- 
lage. Prime location for B&B, retail business. 
$132,900. 802-767-3615 

POST&BEAM MOUNTAINSIDE RETREAT, 

spectacular southwestern views, 2 bedrooms, loft, 
great light. 12 'A acres, Wolcott, $92,000. 
nola@together.net 802-888-8835. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1999 marks my 
32nd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and Fil help you. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 
tastine food. Two sizes. Ten norrelnin i 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • 00-3098 Ix>\ver Bameti tlili 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

01 - 0 

DEB 



Yacation Rentals 


MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking &c 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun- 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

PEACHAM. NEAR GROTON STATE FOR- 
EST: 3 bedroom, four season Chalet. Snowmobil¬ 
ing, skiing, hiking. Deposit required. 
516-785-1757. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 3450+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 

802-253-8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 

PERRY FARM VACATION, NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM: Horseback riding, hayrides included 
with two bedroom fully furnished guest house, 
$350 weekly. Cali 802-754-2396. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253- 
4623. 


Wanted 


WANTED: BIRDS EYE VIEWS OF VER- 
MONT TOWNS. James Pizzagalli, 3393 Harbor 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-651-1220. 




















































Picture Postscript 





JL 


nne Burkę is the picture of pride at last year's Tunbridge World's Fair. Annę is so 
good at showing cows in fair competitions that she is often hired to show other 
^ people's animals. In this case, she's escorting Maplerow George's Fancy, a Jersey 
from Harold Wright's Maplerow Farm in White River Junction. If Annę looks the least bit 


sheepish, it's because her family's Harvest Hill Farm in Berlin raises its own prize-winning 
Ayrshires. 
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It's not like the rest. 



The new Clad Ultimate Double Hung. Clean, traditional lines. An all-wood 
interior. No unsightly vinyl jamb liners. Over 100 design changes in all. Including 
our exclusive, integrated sash tracking and locking system which makes the 
window easier to open, close and clean. Visit our showroom to see the new Clad 
Ultimate Double Hung from Marvin Windows and Doors. It s truły one of a kind. 


MARVINJ4. 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 
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Circle Reader Service Number 210 


It was here, along the shores of Lakę Champlain in western Vermont, that the Colonies began to slip through the King's fingers. 

Visit Mount Independence, where in 1776 , 12,000 American troops effectively deterred a major British invasion from the north. 

At nearby Hubbardton, see where members of the Green Mountain Boys checked advar.cing British troops, enabling the main 
American force to escape and eventually defeat the British at Sara toga. 

Together, the sites offer fascinating interpretive exhibits and collections of 
artifacts which provide a glimpse into the beginning of the War's end. 

1-802-828-3051 / www.1 -800-VERMONT.com 
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